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NON-VIOLENCE: “more 


Martin L 


Chis week’s march from Selma to Alabama's state capital Montgomery, 
Marked the climax of the campaign in Selma for voter registration and 
Civil rights. In the course of that campaign Dr Martin Luther King, its 
leader and chief architect, wrote this article outlining the strategy of 


the civil rights movement. 


his article is reprinted from the Nation (New York). 
When 1963 came to a close, more than a crime, he merely sends out word and 


fw sceptical voices asked what sub- 


rotial progress had been achieved 
ough the demonstrations that had 


‘awn more than a million Negroes into 
MW streets, By the close of 1964, the 
Pessimistic elamour was stilled by the 
usie of major victories. Taken toxether, 
© two years marked a historic turning 
int for the civil rights movement; in 
ch Previous century no comparable 

Ange for the Negro had occurred. Now, 
ia the most cynieal acknowledged that 
Birmingham, as at Concord, a shot 
tad been fired that was heard around 
‘Me world, 


gecore examining 1904 in greater depth, 
ane comunent is necessary on the events 
a cntly unfolding in Alabama, After 
J€ passage of the Civil Rights Act, and 
th the defeat of Barry Goldwater, 
ead was widespread expectation that 
triers would disintegrate with swilt 
to ability. This easy optimism could 
“Ot survive the first Lest. 


wt the hard-core states of the South, 
ow some few were disposed to acco- 
nj ate, the walls remained erect and 
(yforeed. That was to be expected, for 
yy basic institutions of government, 
in merce, industry and soctal patterns 
athe South all rest upon the embedded 
ae citution of segregation, Change is not 
lay published by peeling off superticial 
in cts When the causes are roated deeply 
,, Ute heart of the organism. 


‘se who expected a cheap victory in 
in, tate of complacency were shocked 
Aly ceality by Selma and Marion, 

“ama. In Selma, the position was im- 
tirtble resistance. At one point, ten 

Hes as many Neproes were in jail as 


i 
i 
i 


W : 
hie on the registration rolls. Out of 


ahi | 
tee) | Ser, 


LU boot 
nO eligible to vote, less than 350 were 
“istered, 
7 1 
Vetta involves more than disenfranchise- 
ot. Its inner texture reveals overt and 
-yett forms of terror and intimidatian 
att, uniquely Southern form of exist- 
at, for Negroes in which life is a con- 
ue State of acute defensiveness and 
"vation. 
4 4 
aigl, if Selma outrages democratic sen- 
oF lties, neighbouring Wtleox County 
b aw something infinitely worse. Sheriff 
ig, Jenkins had held office in Wileax 
hie Wenty-six years, He is a local legend 
“te when he wants a Negro for a 


h: 
ent: Clergyien, many of whom 
_Yerged on Selma after the mur- 
op there of the Rev. James J, Hech 
ty Koston, standing behind a rope 
lh tla, Alabama, last week sing- 
Gey Civil rizhis SONES with other 
4 ustralars, Dr King emphasises 
On Importance of a “ coalition of 
Science ” hetween Negroes and 


| 


Slide few weeks, awoke a hither- 


i 
Mnolent Conyress. 


the Negro comes in to be arrested. This 
is intimidation and degradation remini- 
scent only of chattel slavery. 


Are demonstrations of any use, some ask, 
when resistance is so unyielding? Would 
the slower processes of legislation and 
law enforcement ultimately accomplish 
greater results more painlessly? Demon- 
strations, experience has shown, are part 
of the process of stimulating legislation 
and law enforcement. The federal 
government reacts to events more quickly 
when a situation af conilict cries out for 
its intervention. 


Beyond this, demonstrations have a 
creative effect on the social and psycho- 
logical climate that is not anne by 
the legislative process. Those who have 
lived under the corrosive humiliation of 
daily intimidation are imbued by demon- 
strations with a sense of courage and 
dignity that strenpthens their personali- 
ties. Through demonstrations, Neyvroes 
leara that unity and = militance have 
more force than bullets. They find that 
the hruises of clubs, electric cattle prods 
and fists hurt less than the scars of sub- 
mission, And segregationists learn from 
demonstrations that Negroes who have 
been taught to fear can also be taught 
tu he fearless. 

Finally, the millions of Americans on 
the side lines learn that inhumanity 
wears an official badge and wields the 
power of law in large areas of the demu- 
cratic nation of their pride, 


In addition to these ethical and psycho 
logical considerations, our work in the 
hlack-belt counties of Alabama has on- 
abled us to develop further a tactical 
pattern whose roots extend back ta Bir- 
niagham and Moantgomery. Our niove- 
ment has from the earliest days of the 
Southern Christian leadership Con- 


ference adhered to a method which uses 
non-vielence in a special fashion. We 
have consistently operated on tha bagis 
of total community invelvement. It is 
manifestly easier to initlate actions with 
a handful of dedicated supporters, but 
we have sought to make activists of all 
our people, rather than draw some 
activists From the niass. 


Our militant elements were used, not as 
small striking detachments, hut to 
organise. Through them, and by patient 
effort, we have attempted to involve 
Negroes from industry, the land. the 
home, the professions; Negroes af ad- 
vanced age, middlea age, youth and the 
very your, In Birmingham, Mantgom- 
ery, Selma, St. Augustine and elsewhere, 
when we marched i was as a canmurnity, 
not as a small and wninpressive, rf 
symbolic, assemblago, The charge that 
we werd outside apitators, devoid of 
support from contented local Negroes, 
could not be convincing when the proces- 
sion of faniiliar local faces could be seen 
block after block in solid array. 


The second element in our tactics afler 
Montyomery was to formulate demands 
that eavered varied aspects of Negra life. 
if voting campaigns or Juneh-counter 
sit-ins appeared central in press ceparts, 
they were but a part of our broader 
aims. In Birmingham, employment ap- 
portunities was a demand pressed as 
forcefully as desegregation of public 
facilities. In Selma, our four points en- 
compass voting rights,  eraployment 
opportunities, improved interracial com- 
munication and paved strects in the 
Nepro neighbourhoods. The last demand 
may appear to Northernerg io Jack some 
af the historic taporlance of voting 
rights, ‘To the Southern Negro the {set 
that anyone can identify where ihe 
ghetia begins by noting where the pave 
ment ends is one af the many offensive 
experiences tao his fife. The neighbour 
hood is degraded ta degrade the person 
in it. 

We have found that when we make a 
package of onr demands, our goals are 
Clarified and victory hocomes easier, This 
has not meant that we would refuse to 


force than bullets” 


recognise partial gains or ta call a pause 
when we bad made sizniticant progress. 
Taking a deaf trent Uhe trade woes, we 
have accepted less than full victory, 
knowing that a degree of suceess ty wu 
foundation from which tater strugglea 
can be taunched for additional gains, 
We have come to believe that the cam- 
hinting of concrete demands, flexibly 
handicd, with mass community invalve 
ment, all conducted with nonviolent 
direct action is the formoala for accom- 
plishmnent in the South. The widespread 
public interest and syinpathy we recelye 
are less a (ribute to outstanding parsat- 
Mities than a response (9 the deeper 
attraction of a whole people on the move 
for realisable abjectives. 

Some may wonder whether tha codtinuwed 
turmoil in 1004 implies that the rains of 
L03-64 were Ulsory. Not so, We have 
already scored victories un the black belt 
which woud have seemed foalish dreains 
a few years buck, Violence has beeiy con- 
trotled, howe not eliminated, 

What did we accomplish in 1062-44 spe 
cifically and where will it dake us? 

The Civil Hights Act of 1004 is important 
even beyond its far-reaching provisions 
lt is historic bucause iis anachnent was 
Henvrated by a massive coalilian of white 
and Negro forees. Conpress was aroused 
by them from a century a¢€ slumber to @ 
iegisiative achievement of rare quality, 
These multitudingus spoasors ta fs ane 
aciment explain why sections of the Act 
were complicd with sa hastily oven id 
sume hardcore centres of the seath, 
The Mississippt Summer Project af the 
combined ail nights orgunigatioga wag 
accarded the traditional Mississippi 
welvame of murder, afsan amd berrar, 
and persisted under fire until even the 
Kian recognised that its sanctuary had 
been overran. The isolated Negroes of 
that state were drawn into the vibrant 
natiunal strugele. ‘do snack theie new 
status they formed a palitical parby 
whase value was heard Jinuly and clearly 
at the Damocratic National Convention 
and in the Congress. 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abread (sea mall): 3 moots 
Sa. 4 nivnithke 185, 1 year Bie. Add 141 pu 
for pamphiets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle Kant: 3 months lés i, 
@ montis Jia, } year 40. 


Africa (except MN), India, BZ Asda: ¥ wmorrthe 
lla Ad. 6 months 236, | year éés. 


Austialia, New Zealand, and Far Bast: 3 months 
tds Gd, @ meats 250, 1 year 46s 


Norlis America: $650 a year tw Peace 
ae AFUC, 180 North L H., Pailadeiphia 
Pia. 


Peace News 5 Caledenian Ra Louden NI 


Housmans 
book bargains 


The Law of Violence and the 
Law of Love (10s 6d) 2s 6d (6d) 
The Only Commandment 

(5s) 28 0d (4d) 


- two of Tolstoy’s best-known works on 
non-violence ' 


George Fox and the Quakers 
(6s) 2s 6d (6d) 
Betty Hope’s Survive With Me 
(9s Gd) Is Od (6d) 
~ a humorous exposé of Civil] Defence 
Charles Freer Andrews 
(10s 6d) 3s 6d (8d) 
pan Paani by Marjorie Sykes 
Sir Alee Douglas Home, 
Modern Conservative 
(Ss) 2s 6d (5d) 
by Emrys Hughes MP 


Please add [orgs as in brackets 
2d in the shilling discount on six 
copies or more 


Housmans 


the Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road London N! 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 p.m. Sunday 28 March 


Weilgh House Church Hall Binney Street 
(opp, Selfridges) Rev DPD. W. Rose: 
“Teachings of Swedenborg.” 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girla (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern fines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Pass it on 


Au American poet-doctoy-civil rights 
friend, recently in London, told me that 
he gets his copy of Peace News from an 
acquaintance in exchange for E. F. Stone's 
Weekly. After he has read PN, he passes 
4i to another poet/eivil rights/doctor 
friend in exchange for another radical 
Journal. And so it goes on. From what 
he said, I had visions of that single copy 
of Peace News travelling across America 
to he read hy hundreds of people. I. F. 
siuneis Weekly probably has the same 
ate. 
I am not complaining, of course. It ia 
yood to know that when Peace News has 
been read it is not Just chucked In the 
hacket but goes on to serve some useful 
UTpose, roe in Alabama, perhaps in 
tarlem. And I. F. Stone's Weckly is as 
honourable an exchange partner as we 
wold wish for. 
The snag, as regular readers of this 
column must know, is that this kind of 
hand-to-hand circulation, important 


though it is, does not bring in the money 
- and Peace News needs money to can- 


Classified 


Terms: 64 | apse word, min. 42. Distounts for 
series Box No. ts entra. Case wilh erder (mat 
stampa please). Adverts to reach 3 Caledonian 
ad, Londos, N.1 by Arst peat Mendsy. Bex 
No replies la same addcoas. Displayed advect 
fosmoeonts rates on application. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
bookgellers) Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call for tatest 
lists and Sok terms. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY | the ‘‘ Socia- 
list Leader.’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and = colontalism 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 176 Box 1979, Cape Town, SA 

READ “ JOURNEY TO WAPPINESS "’ by Terr 
Plant 2s P.O. to 64 Shiphay Park Road, 
Torquay. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right bo 

select from notices sent in. To make (he service 

as Complete as possible, we urge organisers tc: 

1. Send entries to arrive mot later than drst 
ost Monday (Friday preferred). 

3. Include date, tewn, place ‘hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, boek a classided or 

displayed advertisement 

Remember to erder cepies ef Peace News fer 

your advertised meeting: Sale er Return From: 

Circulation Dept, § Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


26 March, Friday 


GLOUCESTER. 730 p.m. 36 Innsworth Lane, 
Longlevens. Social evg with music and enter- 
tatnment, bring and buy stall, refreshments 
etc. Tickets 2 6d, proceeds to CND and PPU. 


NORTH SHIELDS. 8 bane 31 Park Cres East. 
Record evening, adm as 6d. CND. 


27 March, Saturday 


BRIDGWATER. 3 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Friarn St. AGM of Western Area PPU. Myrtle 
Salomon speaking. Films hy David Stayt tn- 
cluding the Peace Pageant. Details 26 West 
St, Oldland Common, Bristol. PPU 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Radctiffe Road, Addis- 
combe Road roundabout. Motorcade. 8 p.m. 
Swan and Sugar Loaf. Folk Song Concert, adm 
3s 6d. CND. 


LONDON N.6. 10 ain. Pond Sq. Poster parade 
to Hampstead Heath (Southend Road). Action 
for Peace. 


LONDON N.W.3. 10 am. Hampstead Heath 
(adj LMR stn). 36-hour fast tn aid of Freedom 
from Hunger. 2.30 pm. public meeting. 
Action for Peace. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Bainbridge Hall, Percy St. Regional Spring 
Fair. CND 


REDHILL. 26 p.m. 
jumble sale 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 16.30 a.m, Howards- 
gate. leaflet handout and poster display. 


BUTTON, SURREY. 7.30 p.m 
Public Hall, St Nicholas Road. 
Unity Theatre Revuc, CND, 


28 March, Sunday 


LONDON  W.C.1. Meet 6.30 p.m. outside 
Friends’ House, Euston Road (hefore Zionist 
mtg at 7.30 p.m.) for poster picket and leafiet- 
ing regarding Uri Davis. Middle East Study 
Group, Cttee of 100. 


NORTH LONDON. All Day leafieting of 
churches. Contact MOU 8338 ar MOU 4686. 


LONDON W.2, 3,30 p.m. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St tone felfridves). Rev b. L 
Rose: *' Teachings of Swedenhborg.'’’ Order of 
the Great Companions. 


Market Hall. YCND 


Sutton Small 
Social, with 


tinue with its work. As our headlines 
have said on more than one occasion: 
“(rood Intentlous are not enough.” 
Those of you whe do have some money 
to spare and support the work the paper 
is doing, please do help us out with a 
contribution, Last week we received a 
generous £50 from one henefactor. You 
might not have £50 to throw around at 
the moment but we'll welcome whatever 
you can afford. On the other hand, if you 
have that £50.... 


TOM McGRATII 
total since February 8 


+391 


contributions this week £77 1 4 
wa need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send chaques atc to the 
treasurer payable ta Peace News 
§ Caledonian Road London N1 


Personal 


ANE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNG TEACHER secks female 
companion fer summer holiday. Box no 366. 
WIEEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
stanaes News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary 


WITY DISSIPATE your energies in attempting to 
reform a social system incapable of satisfying 
human needs? Years of reformism and protest 
have left the basic problems unsolved. The 
Socialist. Party aims at building a world com- 
munity, without frontiers, based on common 
ownership - with production solely fort tise - not 
profit. It oppeses al! government, all leader- 
ship, all racialism, all war. Write for details 
of a growing world movement, new groups, 
meetings, and free booklet to: Dept ‘ ONE 
WORLD" (PN). The Socialist: Party of G8, 
52 Clapham High St, London S.W.4. or World 
Socialist Party of US, 11. Faneuil Hall Sq, 
Boston 9, Mass, USA. Overseas enqulries 
invited. 


30 March, Tuesday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 p.m. 36 Innsworth Lane, 
Longlevens. AGM of Gloucester & District PPU 
group, Discussion and refreshments to follow. 
PPU 


LONDON W.5, 8 p.m. 6 Grange Park, Ealing. 
Sriefing mtg for Action for Peace project. 


LONDON W.10. 7.45 pm, 62 Oxford Gardens. 
(Ladbroke Road Tube). Meeting of the London 
Anti-Conscription Cttee. All welcome, 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.15 p.m, 6 Endsleigh St. 


Londen Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports, PPU. 


31 March, Wednesday 


LONDON N.6. 8) p.m. Highgate Primary 
School, North Hill. Film Show. Action for 
Peace, 

LONDON N.W.1. 7 p.m. Euston Road Margery 
Wilson: '‘ The Congo and the United Nations." 
Chair: Eric Sly, Peace Cttee of SoF. 

LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting 


House, Heath St. Easter briefing and folk song 
evening Nigel Denver und The Travellers. 
CND. 


LONDON S8.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(cttee rm hooked in name of Frank Allaun 
MP) David Ennals MP: ‘* A UN Police Force.” 
Labour Peace Fellowship, 


1 April, Thursday 


CROYDON. 8 p.m. 22 Tamworth Road. Walter 
Wolfgang: ‘' CND." Croydon South Young 
Socialists. 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road Group will discuss AGM. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, 
Last of series on South Africa: Film - “ African 
Conflict’ (an interview with Father T. Huddle- 
stone, Mr Strydom and others produced by Ea 
Murrow for CBA television in 1957). SoF. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7 p.m. Westminster Friends 
Mtg House, 52 St Martins Lane. Film Viewing 
session. S.n.e, for free tickets to 154 Corbyn 
St, N.4. SoF and Concord Films. 


NORTH LONDON. §& DAD Youth Forum 
Details Sally Lambert, 46 Dartmouth Pk hd, 
N W.5. Action for Peace. 


2 April, Friday 


LONDON S.W.11. 8 p.m. St Peters Hall, Plough 
toad (nearest stn, Clapham Junc). Easter 
march bricfing and social evening. Film, 
speaker, folk singing, refreshments. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsletgh Bt. 
Open mecting Malaysia-Indonesia Discussion 


Group Sub-group of the Cttee of 100. 

LONDON W.C.2,) 6) p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Pt, Leicester §q Holy Mass for 
Peace, celebrated by Archbishop Roberts, 


followed by a talk by Archbishop Roberts at 
Friends Meeting House, St Martins Lane, PAX. 


NORTH LONDON. §& p.m Poetry and jazz 
cancert, Details from MOU 4680. Action for 
Peace 


3 April, Saturday 


FAST LONDON, 2.30 p.m. Motorcade. Details 
he Bill Evett, 14 Walg Rd, B.13. Action for 
ence, 


LONDON NA. 8 pm. 40 Portland Rise, Stoke 
Newington, Pre-kaster March Social and 
ae Adm: 3s 6d ine light refreshments. 


LONDON N.7. 2 pom 
Nays Head and Archway Tavern, 
Action for Peace, 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. Social in Hampstead, 
delails from: MOU 4640. Action for Peace. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall 
* Are Disarmament and Socialism Possible? "' 
Yus ‘' Any Questions? ‘' Donald Swann, Ronald 
allone, James Walgh, Albert Leaper, George 
Onion. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.1. 945 p.m. Marble Arch near 
Speakers Corner. Caach leaves for Ruislip, 
Easter march route for day of non-violent 
persuasion, CND and Cttae of 160, 


Hollaway Raad, between 
Mass vigil. 


WOMAN, FIFTIES, travelled, interested ot 
outdoors ete wishes meet man similar inter 
Box 365. 


Situations vacant 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL seeks General 
Secretary for its small headquarters; demar, 
ing and Challenging post; policy, administs t 
and secretarial responsibilities; salary mo pay 
aecording to experience Gninimum £850 De te 
completed application form by 5 Apri Fa 
Secretary, NPC, 29 Great James St, W.C.1. 


Accommodation wanted 
ANARCHIST, 18, filthy. neurotic, seeks chesk 
on 


accommodation West don, Stax, 28 Sul 
Haworth, Yorkshire. 


For sale In a 
COND SYMBOL STICKERS: 4” high 3s 6d 104 Bt 
15" high 2s 6d doz post free. Housmans, Whi 
Caledonian Road, London N.?. and 
In memoriam £0 
4 aly 
OLGA LEVERTOFF. Died March 31, 1964. Sa 1) 
missed. Mother, sister, Warry Green and Prat 
friends. The | 
bedit 
of te; 
tary 
Tepre 
Its @ 
ow} & fu 
LONDON W.5. 9 am. The Green. Commen come; 
ment of 36 hour fast. Proceeds to Oxfam & Mun; 
War on Want. Ealing Peace Action ae 
NL 
LONDON W.5. Meet 10 a.m. 6 Grange PAB) hy), 
(nr Ealing Common) for all-day moterca? strat; 
Ealing Peace Action. ay 
ze 
LONDON W.C.2. 2 pm. Kingsway Hall, Room ronan 
31. Annuat Conference of the Fellows lear 
Party. H “arn 
NORTH LONDON. 2 pm. Motorcade through) At y 
Holloway area. Contact MOU 4680. Act the U 
for Peace, aw 
NORTH SHIELDS. 2-4 p.m. Labour Room) btude, 
Alma Place Jumble sale (helpers Nor® Slonal 
Shields 70897). CND. Nalog 
ST ALBANS. 10.30 a.m, Meet at Electricit} tramy 
Showrooms, St Peter’s St, for all day acl Dartic 
in main shopping area and open air meetin? thee 
in afternoon. 4 p.m. Methodist Hall, its, ; eel 
"The Development of the Underdevelope. Xtray 
World.” Sponsored by UNA and CND. Actl® tleme 
for Peace, and 
oy a 
THORNTON NEATH, Surrey. 2.90 pm. 3) Acted 
Jude’s Church Hall, Thornton Rd. CNL bazea and, 
Action for Peace, unit 
At 
4 April, Sunday - mid 
CROYDON. 5.30 pm. St Matthews Chureh | Dloitg, 
George St. Vigil. Actlon for Peace. | and th 
LONDON W.5. 1030 am. 6 Grange park, their | 
Meoting for leafleting churches. Ealing Pew Not w 
Action. Youth 
LONDON W.5. 2.30-10 p.m. South alii | Whjec 
Labour Hall, Dorset Rd. Day school: *' Pea. Ad g 
Action.” Speakers: Peter Allen, Bill Hethertfil not 
ton, John Papworth, Peter Cadogan. Faltf ine 
Peace Action. Mon, 
Ww sewh 
ST ALBANS. Morning vigil at Cathedral wit for t 
planting of Nagasaki Cherry Tree. Actien rs h 
Peace. one8e 
TOTNES. 10.80 a.m. Regional Workshop start | m ae 
All welcome. Details: Pat Kitto, 9 Warré hug 
Lane, Dartington, Totnes, Devon, \ New fz 
u 
6 April, Tuesday vont 
HARPENDEN. = 7.30 ee Small Pubtte Hall, "eihe; 
Public meeting: ‘“ Disarmament and jobs Atco 
speaker David Boulton, Action for Peace. Ler, d 
jr 
LONDON £17. 7.30 p.m. Rose wyla walk) for os 
Walthamstow. Public mtg. Action for Peace Necass 
¥: ‘ 
LONDON W.5. 8 p.m. Town Hall. Folk con | tivoca 
cert. Adm 35 6d at door, 2s éd beforenal® | thig lay 
Ealing Peace Action. 2 
‘iden 
7 April, Wednesday “hat it 
BARKING, 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Public MF) So 
Action for Peace, 
J 
LONDON W.5, 8-10.30 p.m. Friends Mtg UM Sheet; 


Woodville Road (nr Broadway U'ground, 544 
Flim show: cartoon and features. Adm 48 
Baling Peace Action. 


8 April, Thursday 


CROYDON, 8 p.m. Pre-Raster public meatal 
Mose from CROydon 5803). Action 
ence. 


LONDON £11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting Hav 
Bush Road. Speaker Jennifer Wown, PPU- 
sh 


WATFORD, & p.m. Hertfordshire ATMS. ath 
Albans Rd. Speelal session of Wild Be 
Folk Club. Action for Peace. 


5-12 June, Sat- Sat 


DORKING, Surrey.  Weatrice Webb aay 
London Co-operative Society Whitsun Hell? 
Course: ‘ Mainly for the modern wORty 4a 
“Towards better race relations,”’ 8nd. . ica 
Introduction to the arts." Detaila from Gulf 
tion Organiser, LCS Ltd, 116 Notting Hill 


Wilt. ” 


| ranounce war and 1 will never 
support or senctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the 
Pledge Union send your pledgé 7 | 
PPU Headquarters Dick Shepp” | 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 
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Paul Goodman 


In an article in Peace News on January 15, Nigel Young wrote of the 

Students’ revolt” at Berkeley, California, that “it may be a strugyle 
Which will have to be fought out on many more campuses in America 
and elsewhere.” In this article, Paul Goodman, the author of “ Compul- 
‘ory Miseducation,” considers the implications of the Berkeley students’ 


protest, 


the function of administration is to ex- 
Rite the essential academic business 
¥ teaching and learning, eg., as secre- 
oa and janitor; and protectively to 
jeeresent the academic community in 
§ external relations, @.g., in court or 
“ fund-raiser. When adininistration be- 
Omes the dominant force in the com- 
Munity, however, it is a sign that ex- 
qamural powers are in control - state, 
Wreh, or economy - and the adrini- 
Mration is their agent, Notoriously, 
ratke-burnishing and fund-raising dis- 
“Lard or even prevent teaching and 
earning. 


ne Rerkeley, the students griped that 
‘ b University of California had become 
Bune tory: disreyarding faculty and 
‘i Cents,” a factory to process profes- 
Onal licences and apprentices for tech- 
Olovical corporations, and 10 do ex- 
penural contracted — research. ‘The 
mecilar bone af contention, the free 
mck ban, seems also to have been 
‘Xtramurally instigated, by backlash 
*Ments, persons like Senator Know- 
‘and, ete. The administration certainly 


sled with panic, under outside pressure 
ak out of touch with its own com- 
unity. 


At Present in the United States, students 
Middle-class youth - are the major ex- 
ice class. (Negroes, small farmers 
“ the aged are rather out-casle groups; 
ea labour is not needed and they are 
Yo wanted.) The labour of intelligent 
nee is needed and they are accordjnyly 
anqected to tight scheduling, speedup, 
hot other factory methods. Then it is 
Unig nrising tf they organise their 
als on. {t is frivolous to tell them to go 
oy viiere if they don’t like the rules, 
' they have no choice but to go to 
and one factory is Uke = an- 


Thus 


hog’, {ar in the Berkeley revolt, two 


factors have emerged : 


opp he Students want to extend the con- 
frog of academie freedom from Lehr- 
Aron if (freedom of professors to teach 
Ley ling to their lights) to include 
for Wreiheit (freedom of students to ask 
tar What they need to be taught, and if 
ay ary to invite teachers, including 


thecates of causes.) 1 shall return to 
"4 later, 


ty the faculty, energised by the 
thacents, wants {o resume prerogatives 
tit had given up to the administra- 


Speeial offer for new readers 


S weeks 
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Rost free trial 2s 6d 
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Ripon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
bles’ London N.J. (Block letters, 
fase.) 
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tion, e.g., discipline. This is probably the 
more important issue; but in my opinion 
the adinimistration cannot apree (and 
the Regents have so voted) to the faculty 
resumption of prerogatives, because this 
could go very far and entirely unmake 
the academic-factory; the faculty might 
hire or teach in disregard of image, en- 
dowments, or research prants; they 
might resist huge classes or abolish 
grading. The question, then, will be 
whether there are enough professors 
who are concerned for the academic 
community to fight it out, rather than 
pursuing their grants and independent 
research. 


It is useful to recall the important stu- 
dent strike, a few years ago, at New 
York State University at Oyster Hay 
(now Stony Brook). Here the state tried 
to impose a new president, to turn the 
liberal arts school into an engineering 
institute. The students were angered by 
disregard of their physical and = social 
needs; the faculty was indignant at the 
attempt to fragment the divisional 
system into departments that could be 
administratively subjugated. Backed by 
the faculty, very many students struck 
and the new president had to go. 


Generally speaking, student efforts to 
get an education befitting free men 
rather than slaves can succeed only with 
strony faculty backing, for the students 
are transient, they do not definitely know 
what they want, they do not know the 
score behind the scenes and thus they 
ean be abashed by administrative 
double-talk. On the other hand, given 
the supine history of American faculties 
in our sectarian and trustee-ridden 
colleges, and given the present extra- 
mural careerism of the important pro- 
fessors, the students must lead if there 
is to be any change. 


The extension of academic freedom to 
the claim to freedom-tolearn implies a 
revolutionary change in the status of 
American college-going. Up io now, 
American collegians have been regarded, 
and have regarded themselves, as late 
adolescents; but the claim to Lernfrei- 
heit means that they are young adults 
who are capable of knowing what they 
ought to get. 


This is, of course, the (non-English) 
European and Latin tradition. It goes 
with early sexual maturity, with eco- 
nomic independence (often in bohemian 
poverty), and with active involvement 
In polities. Classically, in Europe, it has 
also involved drawn-out education, many 
moratoria, much changing of schools and 
eareer plans, and “being a student” as 
itself a kind of profession of young 
adults, especially of the upper class, 


Some of these changes are evident in 
this country (America). Whatever 
parents and administrators may say 
about extending sexual tulelage and in 
loco parentis, the young are practising 
earlier sexual maturity without apolo- 
gies. The past ten years have witnessed 
a remarkable resurgence of youthful 
political engagement. And since the 
selective service, it becumes far-fetched 
to deny the cighteen-year-old the vote. 
It is hard to see how the university can 
welcome recruiters for Peace Corps ar 
Army and disallow CORE or SNCC. 


Administration itself has dealt a mortal 
blow to the notion of late adolescence 
by its persistent attempts to abolish the 
fraternity system. I do not think the aim 
of administration was to treat the stu- 
dents as young adults; rather, the aboli 
tion of fraternities seems to be an at- 
tempt to tighten control, increase 
academic performance, and ta gouge 
rent (since dormitories are built with 


federal funds). Nevertheless, the uffect 
of abolition must be student maturation, 
deniands to live off-campus or to Hberal- 
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Police on the campus: state troopers 
und highway patrolmen at Berkeley 
afier the arrest of student demon- 
klrators last December. 


ise dormitory rules, to lower rents and 
improve food, and to be represented by 
a povernment that is not oliose. 


On the other hand, there are strong 
American influences to prevent student 
maturation and independence. First, the 
frantic career-drive, spurred by the an- 
xiety of middle-class parents, leading 
to conformism, and willingness to sub- 
mit to scheduled mis-education, credits, 
and grading, in order to vet a quick 
diploma. Secondly, the students are not 
financially independent; tuition js ex- 
ceedingly expensive, so that it is impos- 
sible to opt for independent poverty; 
scholarships and loans put the student 
under administration central. 


Probably most important, (he universal 
compulsory school-going, without alter- 
native choices, is infantile, In 1900, anly 
i% praduated from high school, We this 
have conflict: the direct and evident 
need for the students as a working class 
of the economy would tend to make the 
students more mature; but the canditions 
of thetr collegiate exploitation tend to 
make thent insecure and linmature. 


The evolution of both facully and stu 
dent organisations in the United States 
has been diferent from the communities 
of scholars in Burope. We do not have 
community guilds but rather national 
unions, The faeulty unions - e.g. the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors or the Teachers Union - were 
first formed as defensive leagues; my 
puess ix that they will now begin to take 
the alfensive. 


On the other hand, the student unions - 
the Student Peace Union, the Students 
tor a Democratic Society - started largely 
for extramural political reasons; but my 
fuess is that they will now, as at Herke- 
fey, look to {mprove the academic cony 
munity, In this the National Students 
Assovlation could be a feader. |} hope 
that the student activity will revive the 
dormant community of the facuity. 


In my opinion, the chief political action 
of students would, at present, he intra- 
ural - bhunmaniging and making enltural 
the academic community - for the cal- 
leges and universities have became so 
lizhtly interlocked with the dominant 
tightly interlocked system of saricly that 
any intramural improvement will be a 
profourd shock to the system. Also, in 
these watters the students can teally 
knew what they are talking about. 


What is the role of a atudent govern 
ment? In our contemporary conditions, 
it is interesting to hark back ta the 
“nations,” the powerful student govern- 
nent of mediaeval naiversities. 


The mediaeval student government was 
a bund to bargin collectively on rent 
With the towuspeople, oan food prices 
with the tavern-keepers Our present 
vovernments could bargain this way with 
both the town and the administration, 
the bookstores, the Co-op. 


In mediaeval conditions, the “ nations” 
bargained with the faculty on tuition, 
With us this is wholly an administrative 
nutter. The tuition costs more hut the 
student gets less and less for hia money. 
A few years apo there was a strike on 
{his issue (1 think successful) at 
Rochester. 

A purpose of the “ nations" was to repo. 
lute morals and keep the peace, in arder 
Lo prevent outside sanctions; and if need 
be to pet the faculty to rescue shidents 
in trouble with the secular arm. They 
were also a conjuratio, u sworn league 
for routual aid in sickness and other 
troubles, a Kind of lodge. 


Mesides these mediaeval frictions, our 
modern situation requires same now 
student gavernment jowers. In the fran. 
tic expansion, there is a vast anjount of 
huilding. On visits to eighly colleges 
around the country, however, Y have 
geen geareely a single new dormitory 
that showa any thonght (or cancern) for 
the student users. Anil thera are Fang 
fagades but jousy food. ‘The students 
certainly ought to have an advisory role 
from the beginning tn any plans for new 
physical plant. (The Faculty, let me say, 
shoukt have more than an advigocy rote, 
instead of being rautinely consulted ang 
disregarded) Farther, students should 
have na say in shaping thelr echications 
to their ain current powers and) ¢on- 
cerns, Ultimately, faculty mast and will 
control whal it teaches and haw it 
teachos, but the students oust come ta 
their studies voluntarily, when they are 
ready; they cannat be forceded 


Lo submit that all these matters cotild be 
better dealt with by concerted self. 
interest than by paternalistic adminiatia- 
tars and guidance counsellors. Fucther, 
1 think that professers wauld be (te- 
lighted to be teaching imature young 
persons wha can take care of thenr 
selves. 
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Editorials 
Missing 
Evidence 


The cantroversy over the Warren Com- 
mission Report continues, the latest 
British contribution being Lord Devlin’s 
highly favourable eritique of the Report 
in the March 12 New Statesman. 

But Lord Deviin’s analysis is not nearly 
as “searching” as the New Statesman 
would have us believe. It is remarkable 
thal, at this stage, several months after 
the US government has published the 
26 volumes of the Commission’s Hearings 
and Eivhibits, Lord Devlin should confine 
himself to a study of the Report alone, 
which is only a digest of the evidence 
contained in those 26 volumes. Indeed, 
Lord Devlin seems to be under the im- 
pression that the Report is “the evi- 
dence,” claiming that through it “the 
Commission gives all the faets.” 
Fortunately, a far more penetrating 
analysis of the Report and of its support- 
ing evidence is now available. In the 
January and March issues of the Ameri- 
can monthly Liberation, Vincent Salan- 
dria, a Philadelphia Jawyer. has gone 
over the single most crucial aspect of 
the Coramission’s physical evidence in 
exhaustive detail: the ballistics evidence 
presented to explain President Kennedy's 
fatal wounds. 

The discrepancies Mr Salandria seems 
to have discovered - -working entirely 
from the Commission’s awn material - 
are astonishing and deserve the most 
widespread attention. 

Mr Salandria also points out that, far 
from giving “all the facts,” the Commis- 
sion has never released Mrs Kennedy’s 
testimony concerning her  hushand’s 
wounds, nor has it produced the X-rays 
and photographs of the dead president 
which it claims support {ts own conclu- 
sions. If the job of the Commission was 
to “establish the truth,” then why has 
this crucial evidence been withheld? 
(Liberation is available from Room 1029, 
6 Beckman Street, New York, 38, or from 
Housman’s Bookshop.) 


A fair price, but 
not a Tory price 


An interesting aspect of the farmers’ 
protest against the agricultural review 
ias been the forms it has taken, Over 
the ab week we have been treated to a 
symbolic giving-away of chickens and 
threatened with tractor road blocks at 
the holiday weekend; there has even 
been talk of civil disobedience and a 
milk strike. 


Techniques like these have been used 
often before by civil rights and many 
other groups. Most of the farmers’ pro- 
tests and projects, however, are little 
more than costly gestures of bad-will 
against the government and make no 
solid points against the price review. 


It is a more lenient review than any 
since 1957 - apart from the 1964 review, 
brought out during an election. It ap- 
pears harsh only in the context of the 
farmers' demand for a 25 per cent in- 
comes increase by 1967. In a year which 
saw farm incomes increased by £31m 
against a rise in production costs of 
£29m, it has increased the value of the 
guarantees by £10m, an approach in line 
with the government’s policy that in- 
dustry should deal with its own costs 
increases as far as possible. 


Further, the review makes allowance for 
the srnall farmer to a maximum of £1,000 
and has revised qualifications for the 
scheme, making 40,000 more farm busi- 


nesses eligible for it. Whatever the legi- 
timacy of their long-term complaints, the 
farmers who are raising the present 
protest are being neither reasonable nor 
consistent. 

Why were previous hardhitting Conser- 
vative price reviews not greeted with 
the same vehement opposition? Why 
must the farmers resort to arguments 
that the government is prejudiced 
against them? They would do better to 
air any complaints in a more conven- 
tional way than resort to what appears 
as bizarre eye-catching antics and empty 
threats - something much different from 
an intelligent direct action campaign. 


If they will not do this (and with 34 
of the 35 farmers in Parliament on the 
opposition benches), it will be more 
tempting than ever to agree with Minis- 
ter of Agriculture Fred Peart’s angry 
words in Saffron Walden town hal) last 
Monday: “ You’re not here because you 
are farmers, most of you, but because 
you are Tories.” 
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“They ll be leaving soon. It’s nearly milking time.” 


Martin Luther King continued from page 1 


But perhaps the most significant deve- 
lopment of 1963 and 1964 was the emer- 
gence of a disciplined, perceptive Negro 
electorate, almost 100% larger than that 
of the 1960 Presidential election, Mis- 
sissippi, the Civil Rights Act, and the 
new massive Negro vote each represents 
a particular form of struggle; neverthe- 
less, they are interrelated. Together, 
they signify the new ahility of the mave- 
ment to function simultaneously in 
varied arenas, and = with varied 
mothods. 


Goldwater had sneered at the Negro and 
fawned on the segregationists, confident 
that thus he would establish a viable 
Hepublican Partly throughout the South. 
When the votes were counted, Florida, 
‘Tennessee and Virginia, which had been 
Hepublican since 1948, shifted to the 
Democrats by the margin provided by 
the Negra vote, In other Southern states 
the Negro vote either won for Johnson 
or narrowed the Goldwater victory to 
razor-thin proportions, The inevitable 
growth merely of the Negro vote gives 
assurance that the victories of Gold- 


water's adherents, few us they are, have 
# short life expectancy. 


Aside from jig numerical triumph, the 
Negro electorate demonstrated a capacity 


for coo} intelligent selection. Aware that 
President Johnson had kept faith, they 
awarded him an astounding 95% of their 
total in a mauifestation of unity and 
discipline unique in political history. 

Another proof of the Negro clectorate’s 
maturity was its response to the call of 
Negro leaders to turn away from other 
farms of action during the campaign. 
We asked the Negro voter to make his 
ballot the primary weapon of the hour. 
He not only responded with discipline 
but became a vigorous community mobi- 
liser in electoral campaigns, North and 
South. In 1963, we found the Negro ready 
to take to the streets in the millions to 
demonstrate; in 1964, he was equally 
alert and energetic in ringing doorbells 
to swell the Jandslide that was destined 
to give reaction its most stunning rebuke 
since the days of Franklin Rooscveit, 


The Civil Rights Act was expected by 
many to suffer the fate af the Supreme 
Court decisions on school desegregation. 
In particular, it was thought that the 
issue of public accommodations would 
encounter massive defiance. But this 
pessimism overlooked a facter of 
supreme importance. The legislation was 
not a product of charity of white 
America for a supine black America, nor 


was it the result of enlightened leader- 
ship by the judiciary. This legislation 
was first written in the streets. 


The epic thrust of the millions of 
Negroes who demonstrated in 1963 in 
hundreds of cities won strong white allies 
to the cause. Together, they created a 
“coalition of conscience” which awoke 
a hitherto somnolent Congress. The 
legislation was polished and refined in 
the marble halls of Congress, but the 
vivid marks of its origins in the turmoil] 
of mass meetings and marches were on 
it, and the vigour and momentum of its 
turbulent birth carried past the voting 
and insured substantial compliance. 


Apart from its own provisions, the new 
law stimulated and focused attention on 
economic needs. An assault on poverty 
was planned in 1964, and given prelimi- 
nary and experimental shape. 

The fusing of economic measures with 
civil rights needs; the boldness to pene- 
trate every region of the Old South; the 
undergirding of the whole by the massive 
Negro vate, both Nerth and South, all 
place the freedom struggle on a new 
elevated level. 


continued on page 12 
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As obscene 
as possible | 


The late Senator McCarthy became thé 
darling of the American right wing 7 
charging that the US State Departmen 
and Armed Services were under com: 
munist domination. I find it remarkabl’ 
that some similar opportunist has né | 
renewed the charge as, day by day 
American policy in Vietnam moves wit 
diabolical cunning towards making thé 
white, western presence in southeast 
Asia as obscene as possible and, in iv 
doing, threatens to drive the whole © | 
the area under the most militant com 
munist influence. 

This week, America’s criminal folly in 
Vietnam extended to the use of .! 
nauseous (but, we are assured, humanely 
non-lethal) gas, thus putting the US 0” 
record as the only country to opeMly 
employ gas warfare since Mussolinl? 
Italy used it in Ethiopia and Japan Mt 
China. Actually, the employment of t 
new gas was not very open at all. -° 
until a highly regarded Associated Pres 


‘reporter broke the story and forced 


military to confirm it 


In the wake of these grisly in 
ments, I call to our readers’ attentlr 
the review by Dr I. James Lieberm® 
of Tomorrow's Weapons on pages 6 ano 
7 of this week’s issue. General Roth” 
child’s book offers a rare insight into th 
strange mentality of those who operat 
weapd 


the chemical and biological 


lobby in Washington. 


. . ~ 
it 
Meanwhile, the American government | 
lies on about the war with an ale { 
impassioned disregard for the truth. ir 
US Information Service's latest exercry 
in wishing away uncomfortable faty 
is an illustrated, 25-page pamphlet call@; 
*At Stake: The Cause of Freedom, 
Most of the publication is standard Stat 
Department propaganda; but the sect 
titled “A 25 Nation Effort” does see) 
> be a new twist. As the USIA wou) , 
have it, American policy in South VI) 
nam enjoys the support of two 102 
other countries, ol 
6 


Which countries? Well, the place j5) 
honour at the head of the list goe® 4) 
South Korea, with Great Britain 14, 
after. Sa far, so good. And of course ri 
Republic of China, New Zealand ar 
Australia will pass muster. But Wendl 
General De Gaulle be interested in My 
ing France listed? And Vm sure Brit, 
India and Tunisia will be delighted ig 
learn that they have heen inclu) 
among the select few, But the rari | 
amusing listing is that of Switzer rg | 
which qualified for inclusion by sendy 


precision microscopes to Saigon Union| 
& 
[ 


sity! And I’m sure many of the Amor os 
advisers in Vietnam wear Swiss walt 
too. 

Al 
I have Jearned that the clinies that d d 
pense contraceptive information Jay 
equipment (they are called intra galt! 
device clinics) for the National He%ag 
Service require that women requers iy 
their attention must secure thely ©" | 
band’s permission. Ta } 
Perhaps I have heen hopelessly bey 
washed by feminist propaganda, bur a 


strikes me as an amazingly anachtol qd) 
assertion of male supremacy. { 


they can think of any justification. jte 
this practice. And while you are aged! 
can you tell me, too, why unM@ ine) 
women may not apply for intra! 
devices through the NHS? 
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Striking crucifixion seenes were amon 
the paintings exhibited by Datfyd Davies 
1 Amesbury, Wiltshire, at Salisbury 
Public labrary early this nionth. 

Born 23 years ago in Amesbury, “ Gate- 
ae to Salisbury Plain,” Daffyd was 
Oldiug his first exhibition, and there is 
NO doubt that in the cathedral city that 
Serves the military population of the 
Dain, his paintings of Christ on the cross 
sfoused some controversy. 

In one, the side of Christ, dressed in 
deans, is being pierced by the bayonet 
a @ bereted soldier. In another, khaki- 
“4d soldiers are holding back the crowd 
Cale they crucify Christ. Banners with 
“ND symbols being held by some of the 


‘Towd proclaim: “Stop This  Blood- 
She." 
Le 


ing school at 15, Daffyd’s ambition 
sid to paint. Not as he found himself, 
the Webrentice painter and decorator, on 
tin doors and windows of Amesbury's 
wat Secondary Modern school, but on 
anvas, 

Ae tried lessons at Salisbury School of 
aa but gave them up after the third 
th Ching class. “It wasn’t the environ- 
nt 1 was looking for,” he said. 
piscouragement left hin open to sug- 
the om, and surrounded as he was on 
Ig tain by the army, he enlisted in 
A vin the Duke of Edinburgh's Royal 
ag ment. A few months afterwards he 
lon led he couldn't stand the bull any 
j Oger, and went absent. 

rene 58 days In France and Spain, he 
ti meted to the police at Waterloo sta- 
ret and hoped for his discharge on 
weet to unit. He got 28 days instead. 
bh, Sased to his unit, he collected his pay 
ime W283, 08 once more on the run, this 
Tae Oo the depths of Wales, On Christ- 
on Eve 1961 he moved into a disused 


Nek teen 
wicken-house near Blaenau Ffestiniog. 


Shon’ a part-time job in a fish-and-chip 


P he spent all his money on colours 


& 
ah 


“4 


i 


and materials and began to paint once 
Mase, 


His painting of a disused cottage in the 
district so attracted the owner that he 
let it to him for a shilling a year rent 
and Daffyd began to paint prolifically. 
It was in Blaenau Ffestiniog that Daffyd’s 
thoughts about life really began to 
crystallise. "I spent a lot of time reading 
in the public brary and read journals 
like Peace News for the first time,” he 
said, “2 thought of the futility of vio- 
lence and 1 decided to report back, ex- 
pecting to get my discharge.” 

This time it was nine months at Col- 
chester Military Corrective Training 
Centre, 

“Tt was freezing cold in late November 
1962 when we = arrived,” said Daffyd. 
* We were housed in old Nissen huts. 
We had to lay out our kit and set to 
work bulliny up old webbing, I stuck it 
for three days and then refused to do it 
any more,” 

“J owas given fourteen days on bread 
and water and put in solitary, They took 
away my clothes and gave me a one-piece 
canvas suit with no underclothes, I had 
nou mattress to sleep on, my window was 
fixed permanently open and my cell light 
left on all the time.” 

“In all I did 56 days solitary at Col- 
chester.” 

“YT went absent again as soon as I was 
released, but they picked me up quickly 
and pul me on a draft for Malta, I went 
absent again and was given twelve 
months which I did partly in Carradina 
and partly in the glasshouse at Shepton 
Mallett.” 

“T refused to lay out my kit again and 
carved a large CND symbol on the cell 
wall. A provost sergeant and a corporal 
came into my cell and beat me up, but 
they stopped when they saw I wasn't 
going ta fight back.’ 

“Shepton Mallet is hopelessly out of 
date, damp and insanitary, although new 


Austin Underwood 
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Dattyd Davies, 


protest pa 


inter 


sinks were being installed while I was 
there. The food is poor. Those who are 
lucky get a second helping of the main 
meal,” 

“Prisoners are employed making mat- 
tresses, sanding down chairs, sweeping, 
coal moving and kitchen work, Although 


most of the men there are to be dis- 
charged from the services, inspections 
are held every day and there are sudden 
searches,” 

“One letter a week is allowed, 1 
managed to write many notes and make 
drawings on odd bits of paper and get 
them home safely.” 

“Colchester is an old prisoner of war 
camp which should have been pulled 
down years ago, It is worse than Shepton 
Mallet. Very hard training is given on a 
very low diet, I think that the idea is 
to break men so that they will think 
how well off they were in their units.” 
“Pach hut has a lavatory, and many a 
night the men flush it to fill their mugs 
with drinking water. Bach night they 
make foul soup out of all the scraps they 
have left over from the day’s meals.” 
Daffyd was presented with his long- 
hoped-for discharge when he came out 
of Shepton Mallet. “They didn’t give 
me too bad a testimonial, considering I 
didn't fit in,” he smiled. Just said the 
usual thing.. You know - not suitable 
material for military training.” 

By April of last year, Daifyd was back 
at his old jeb of decorating - at Tidworth 
Barracks. He quit and is now a machine 
operator, 

Daffyd believes that a painter should 
have something to say. In what he calls 
his “ protest. pictures" - the crucifixion 


Daffyd Davies and: three 


Photos; Austin Underwood - 


and others - he says it in no mistakable 
terms. 


“As well as wanting to paint, I look on 
it as a peaceable means of protesting,” 
he said. “I suppose [ am trying to say 
‘Look what's wrong with the world,’ and 
perhaps, ‘This is how it could be’,” 
“Where is the sense of developing 
murder techniques when thousands are 
dying daily of starvation?” he asks, 

lr is natural that many of Daffyd's ex- 
hibited paintings should show the eifect 
of the formative tirst eleven months of 
prolific penne Quarryseapes, he calls 
them. ‘Towering mountains, towering 
quarry faces with tall chimneys and the 
poles of mine telegraph, The lake, the 
village, a close huddle of hundreds of 
slate-roofed miners’ cottages, all ahut in 
by the mountains, ‘ 
Daffyd paints more backs of heads than 
faces. Iixpressionful. backs that. reveal 
more than could the faces, turned away 
from the good life. Backs of beret-headed 
soldiers surrounding the cross, backs of 
the protesting crowd, and backs of the 
mother and a comforting man in a 
garden beyond the cross. 

Daffyd is not by nature an exhibitor, and 
he has not found it necessary to title 
his pictures, whose message in most cages 
18 AS striking as the strong, pure colours 
laid on straight from the tube with a 
saletie knife, 

fe has titled one large watercolour 
only, A glorious garden shed, The shed 
of anyone with a home, a garden and a 
family, Filled and overflowing with 
every conceivable tool of home, garden 
and workbench, He calls it Symphony, —- 
His still life is never stil, The whole 
life of the miner is summed up in a 
collection of the brie-a-brac of eating and 
living on a kitchen table, from Primus 
stove and coffee pot, aver the mug with 
its toothbrush and through the open 
windaw ta the view of row on row. of 
chimneys of the mining village. 
Although Daflyd rejected formal train: 
ing, his studio - his bedream - is filled 
with the traditional tools ef a. painter, 
the quality of which any teacher of ar 
would approve. For. Daffyd has) also 
rejected bad eraftsmanship and gin: 
mickry. The words of what the artist has 
to say should be well chosen. “ Paintings: 
ante last a century, nota season,” he. 
Said, : a 


*Many of the modern paintings are” 


alereotype abstracts that are in fact not 


~ abstracts in the sense of work like that. . 


of Paul Klee. They merely follow a 


fashion, like the ‘pop’ artinty. who) 
jumped on the wagon after” Peter >: 
Blake.” 


“Even some of the later Picassos are >” 
cracking because of bad craftsmanship,” 
he said. Men 
There is plenty af avidence that Daftyd 
Davies is not golng.to follow others inte 
the fold a6 a mere sterea, ; 


of his paintings, including 
‘Symphony’ (left) | 
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Tomorrow's Weapons, Chemical 
iological, by Brigadier 
Jacquard Ulirshorn Rothschild. 
Craw Hill, New York, 1964, $6.95.) 

“Nerve gases and germ warfare... the 

morality of toxie warfare and its implica- 

tions for peace,” unflinchingly proclaims 
the jacket of this book. Formerly chief 
of US Army research in chemical, bio- 
logical and radiological (CBR) warfare, 
General Rothschild now can speak his 
mind without official clearance. He tells 
no military seerets, of course, but opens 
up a subject which is highly sensitive 
and generally hushed up by the Penta- 
gon, He calls this censorship policy 
“wrong and harmful... An uninformed 
public will not support urgently needed 
research and development on these 
weapons, .. . Only knowledge of these 
weapons will make them less terrify- 
ing.” 

The most gifted propagandist would have 

difficulty making this subject palatable. 

as the Pentagon hag surmised. General 

Rothschild was not even able to convince 

his military colleagues of the value of 

ferm and gas warfare, and complains in 
the book that CBR has been downgraded 
in status recently at the Defence De- 
partment. Ilis present plea for public 

Bupport, then, may be regarded as 

courageous or foolhardy. For example, 

he says It is absurd to pe (as the 

Pentagon always does) that our concern 

is defence only, never offence : 


E. James Lieberman 


THE COOL WAR 


“The public would have every right 
to feel that the military was derelict 
in its duty if it did not establish means 
of using chemical and _ biological 
weapons,” 
There has been “an almost complete 
lack of offensive planning ” because ‘‘ few 
leaders of the three services consider 
them an integral part of modern war.” 
Why? This book implicitly suggests that 
the reasons are political, ethical, emo- 
tional and not military: these weapons 
are unique and add versatility to the 
modern arsenal. The author’s lament 
sounds Hike an unpopular gang member 
trying to argue that gouging, spitting 
and poisoned stickpins should be part 
of the battle code, along with knives and 
tyre chains. 


Out of modesty or prudence, General 
Rothschild does not mention the hand- 
some increase in the budget for CBR, 
from $70 million in 1959 to $125 million 
annually now. Nor does he reveal the 
number of Americans involved in CBR 
research and development. In 1960 there 
were over 8,000 civilians and 5,000 mili- 
tary personnel in the Chemical Corps. 
He mentions several installations, but 
not Fort Detrick, Maryland, the biolo- 
gical weapons centre which was picketed 
for over a year by peace groups. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times (November 
22, 1964) Fort Detrick employs 138 PhDs 
and 20 MDs - including the greatest 
concentration of microbiologists (47) 


outside New York and Chicago. The 
Times article - but not General Roths- 
child - tells us that about 65% of the 
1964 CBR budget goes to private re- 
searchers, e.g. drug companies, chemical 
plants and insecticide firms. 


The book is obviously selective, but the 
author is inconsistent and careless. After 
a valiant first chapter on morality, he 
plunges into the history of CBR with 
remarkable and appalling objectivity. 
First we learn of the Carthaginian 
general of 200 BC who feigned retreat, 
let the enemy advance to find and drink 
quantities of drugged wine and then 
returned for the slaughter. General 
Rothschild feels that the “victory” by 
drugs was humane, but that the unneces- 
sury killing was not. But could the 
victory have been achieved without the 
killing? What do you do with an enemy 
army at your feet, temporarily intoxi- 
cated by a wonderful, reversible “ in- 
capacitating agent"? Elsewhere in the 
book we learn when killing is necessary: 
“If the personnel on the target are 
mixed military and civillan, incapa- 
citating agents would be used. If they 
are generally military, lethal agents 
might be more suitable ... caring for 
large numbers of disabled enemy 
soldiers would tax a commander’s man- 
power and supply lines.” 
General Rothschild continues his history: 
“After World War I, gas was used 
effectively by the Italians and the Japa- 


nese,” and because the Ethiopians and | 


the Chinese had no protection, “thé 
attacks were extremely successful.” Thé 
words and decds were more carefully 
chosen in the chapter on morality. Simr 
larly we read that the German Gencra 
Staff in World War IL - perhaps like thé 
Pentagon today - did not understand OF 
try to understand chemical warfare: 
they were “uninterested.” [tow  irte 
tional and mysterious! Perhaps theré 
wasn’t enough poison gas to go around 
and concentration camps had priority: 


Incidentally, this book doesn’t mention 


Hitler's effective use of gas for genocide 
which may have some relation to 
generals’ cisinterest and to the persistent 
aura of shame which surrounds thesé 
weapons in the public eye. 


Shocking in another way is the history 
of germ warfare. Millions of America® 
Indians died of smallpox within shot 
periods of time after “numerous IM 
stances” of intentional introduction 
of the disease by French, Spanish 4? 
English colonists, e.g. in 1763. Most 0 


those deaths were not intentional 
caused, however. In other words, unear 
trolled epidemics decimated Nort 


American populations that had never en 
countered smallpox, and had no ih 
munity to it. “Compared to the possibh 
lities available today, these earllie? 
altempts at biological warfare were crude 
to an extreme.” (By humane or technicé 
standards, General?) Even today, 


In the Peace News of February 26, 
there appeared a discussion of the 
olitics of peace, featuring Richard 
fauser of the Centre for Group Studies 
and Cecil Ballantine of CND. The 
similarity between the conclusions 
reached in that discussion and the 
minority report presented at the last 
CND annual conference, which is now 
heing, much debated in CND circles, is 
too ohvious to require emphasis. In both 
cases we are being asked to conceive of 
eguce not as an abstract absence of 
nternational conflict, but rather as a 
commitment to nonviolent problem 
solving which must be made expandinugly 
relevant to the lives of people as they 
Hive them from day to day. 


{f J understand this approach correctly, 
it does not require that the peace move. 
ment stop being a peace movement or 
that its members cease to agitate for 
international conciliation. What it does 
ask is that the movement's members 
develop 4 continuum of radically demo- 
cratic social action which will keep them 
constructively at work in their com- 
munities when they are not, from time 
to time, marching, demonstrating, or 
committing selective, symbolic acts of 
civil disobedience against the war 
machine. What it demands is that we 
bezin making our case against war by 
attacking on a broad front the political 
lethargy and the abusive and indiscrimi- 
nale reliance upon force that permeates 
so mnuch of aur social life. 


How, after all, are we to convince peaple 
that violence is an immoral and futile 
instrument of internationa) relations 
when, in a variety of subtle and not so 
subtle ways, they habitually employ 


violence or the threat of violence in 


Theodore Roszak 


American students: a new 
strategy for peace 


dealing with criminals, schoolchildren, 
delinquents, mental patients, ete? How, 
above all, are we to mount a massive 
popular resistance to the power elites of 
our society as long as so many people 
fee] too socially inadequate to protest 
against the most obvious forms of in- 
justice, deprivation and humiliation, or 
remain convinced that conventional party 
politics is the anly available method of 
change? 

One can do no better in recommending 
serious consideration of this new politics 
of peace than to call attention to an 
American movement that has already put 
this strategy into practiee. 

Organised in 1961 as the student branch 
of the socialist League for Industrial 
Democracy, Students for a Demucratic 
Society has became one of the fastest 
growing, most dynamic phenomena on 
the American scene. It would do SDS 
an injustice to call it 4 “peace group,” 
for SDS insists on being so very much 
more than the traditional peace orgzani- 
sation. It refuses to isolate peace from 
what it calls “the daily struggles for 
social change” that are going on 
throughout our society. Its many autono- 
mous focal chapters (SDS is now. or- 
ganised on 43 college campuses and in 
at least 10 cities) have sought to become 
the “catalysts of protest” jn whatever 
problems their communities most urgent- 
a present. : 

n Chester, Pennsylvania, SDS has 
helped organise school baycotts on be- 
half of racial integration. Im Chicago, 
Newark, Cleveland and at least 7 other 
northern and Appalachian cities it has 
songht to organise an inter-racial move- 
ment of unemployed and underpaid 
workers. In Philadelphia, the students 


have helped inothers on welfare, who 
are 100 burdened with child-rearing to 
seek jobs, to establish free day-care 
centres. In the chronically depressed 
mining towns of eastern Kentucky, a 
contingent of students sought last suim- 
mer to create effective communities of 
protest against technological unemploy- 
ment. During the summer of 1964, SDS 
maintained 150 students as a full-time 
field force to carry on its social projects. 
Its campus activities, which have been 
directed towards “Injecting controversy 
into a stagnant edueational system,” 
have included participation in the Berke. 
ley Free Speech Movement and the 
initiation of student employee unions at 
the University of Michigan. 


One of the factors which has given SDS 
its impact is its ability to combine such 
low-level! social insurgency with first-rate 
research and analysis. The intelectual 
adjuncts af SDS are its Economic 
Research and Action Project (&hkAP) 
and its Peace Research and [ducation 
Project (PREP) - both headquartered in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the state uni- 
versity, ‘Through these two projects, a 
significant mumber of senior academics 
and intellectuals (among them = Arthur 
Waskow, Sumner Rosen, David Riesinan 
and Harold Taylor) have been drawn 
into association with SDS to help it 
organise conferences and produce its 
expanding body of impressive pamphlet 
literature. 

But does all this Pg impinge on 
the problem of peace? The answer Is: 
yes. It impinges because SDS insists 
that it must and constantly and un- 
abashedly identifies itself with problems 
of international violence. Currently, for 
example, SDS is organising a major 


student demonstration against the wat ‘ 
Vietnam. The protest march, which I 
scheduled for the university 1 
recess, will converge on Washington hg 
April 17. And on March 19, + a 
staged a sit-in in the Chase Manhatta 
Bank, protesting the bank's role * 
maintaining apartheid in South After 
Last summer, the students working i) 
eastern Kentucky made a very spet to 
point of relating the area’s poverty di 
America’s criminally wasteful expel 
ture on armaments, in this way givVilt 
disarmament a bread and butter ters 
ficance to a hody of demoralised Aner 
cans who had probably never takell rn 
into their heads to doubt the wiSt oe 
and necessity of the military establish 
ment. Finally, SDS has made it a ie 
of its campus activity to agitate for vo 
introduction of peace courses into © 
lege curricula. 


What SDS has managed ta do 30 
first few years of its existence 1% 
viously, a specifically American agar. 
tion of the approach suggested vee 
But perhaps its experience does aor 
thing to show how relevant to pea ip, 
movement can be which seeks to Cle og, 
through research and social insuree?, 
(in the words of SDS) “a society 49 
which men have, at last, the Chane ait | 
make the decislons which shape | aes | 
lives (and) in which power and pee <a 
are used for the widest social beM on 
a Partly democracy in which Tues 
come to know each other and theme u | 
as Inman beings in the fullest 57% opi | 
For those interested in learning itt) 
literature on SDS is available fro eh 
headquarters in Room 808, 11 york 
Avenue, New York City, New 
10003, 
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‘nits “it is difficult to control the 
tects of toxic agents very closely,” and 
(Closely predictable results are not pos- 
ble.” Germs are much harder to contro} 
than gases. 


"y 
Ger warfare, the book tries to reassure 
“3, dues not involve the generation of 
hideous new diseases never before 
Seen.” Tt lists 32 old, familiar diseases 
i OF possible biological warfare interest,” 
Acluding botulism, cholera, plague, 
bhus and yellow fever. ‘The author dis- 
nsses the cultivation of —antibiotic- 
sistant strains of micro-organisms 4a$ 
} ough the mutants produced were some- 
thd uot as bad as they would be if 
itirely new. The distinction is artifice, 


phe versatility of CBR weapons is 
CTalded throughout this book. With 
Odern chemicals you can kill, dye, or 
utilise. The most Jethal substances 
town are available: a few molecules 
~d main, a thimbleful per city. More 
a aginative is the spraying of certain 
~‘ de from planes on to guerrillas, who 
Te! then be identified if picked up later. 
‘6 tantalise or tranquillise, there are 
ehabounds such as LSD, called psycho- 
ba tticals or mood-alter ings drugs. ‘Phey 
eh a variety of psychic and physical 
pes depending on the dose, the re- 
mye and the setting. The effects may 
th Mic a psychotic episode; in inast cases 
€Y are temporary, but there have been 
few tragic exceptions. General Roth 
id is blinded with enthusiasm : 


Moray. * = 
Think of the effect of using this type 
Material covertly on a higher head- 
Marters of a military unit, or overtly 
OW a large organisation! Some military 
Waders feet that we should tiot con- 
qiler using these maleriuls hecause we 
{9 not know exactly what will happen 
“ld no clear-cut results ean be pre- 
“ctod, But anagine where science 
jad he today if the reaction ta Iry- 
jo anything new had been, * Let's not 
“Y it until we know what the result 


1 


th 


Lhe 


1,00 epitaph for Dr. Strangelove. who 
fina) * need the help of LSD to push the 
Unay button, General Rothselufd Jeayes 
oy} wered + nay, unacknowledged - a 
Wager Of caveats about psychochemical 
Cig toe presented by ‘this — writer 
aeetit Of the Atomic Scientists, 
Who ary, 1962) and by Dr Sidney Cohen, 
in 0 levotes a fine chapter 10 the subject 


Boyne authorative book on LSD, The 
logy Within (Atheneum, New York, 


fod, 

ange the General goes further, He 

aa "3 that toxic weapons are no worse 

th. 476 sometimes more humane than 
Welear explosives, napalm, shrapae) 


and flame throwers that are so essential 
to contemporary arsenals. In fact, he is 
critical of the deterrence system which 
relies upon massive nuclear retaliation 
and would welcome disarndng ourselves 
of the big bombs. (No wonder the Penta- 
gon muzzles these CBR people.) 


Despile General Rothsehild’s exuberance 
for CBR weaponry, it is doubtful that 
any book since Herman Kahn's On 
Thermonuclear War has given the peace 
movement so much ammunition. In 1950 
the General wrote an article on CBR 
warfare for Hlarper’s, In his book, he 
analyses the negative letters he received 
in response to that article and concludes 
that the protests were really against war 
itself, not CBR. lle grants that war 1s 
barbarous, but argues that unless and 
unlit it js banned, we should be pre- 
pared to use anything “which ought 
vive us a major udvantage” - apparently 
regardless of what it costs politically or 
morally, 


To the General, those who abhor CBR 
are either uninformed or akin to paci- 
fists. Rut what about the reluctant chiefs 
of the armed services? 1 think that the 
more people who read this book, the 
more there will be who realise that they 
are vonscientious objectors tu war, to a 
degree at least. Surely there are more 
CBR pacilists than naclear pacifists, but 
the former have not been asked to stand 
up and be cotinted, Tis book may en- 
courage them to do so. 


if General Rothschild helps the pacifists 
on the one hand, te eontributes to con. 
inunist propayanda on the other. te 
baldly presents maps of China, Russia, 
and the US, showing how wind currents 
would carry toxic chemicals or germs to 
human, animal or agricultural targets, 
Those maps of China are worth far more 
iu Peking propagandists than the praver- 
bial thousand words. No doubt General 
Rothschild would be delighted ta find 
such pictures of the US in a Uussian or 
Chinese book; it would help his cause 
before Convress, in the Pentagen, and 
probably in the country at large. AH he 
win find is the recognition by eerluon 
Kussians that these weapeng are likely 
fo be used in oa future war, and some 
indicatiun that Russian civil defence 
deata with CBR. 


General Rothschild seems to be wiaware 
of the anti-American feeling, and even 
toxic warfare preparations, which this 
hook may stimulate abroad. lie sees no 
problem in discussing CBR openly 
because “The Communists da not need 
facts to inithate @ propaganda campaien.” 
ile cites Norea, saying that Communist 
eharges of germ warfare by the United 
Slates were apparently aecepted by 


{ 


alr pa ea 


America’s atlies and neutrals, yet these 
nations were not horrified - only Ameri- 


cans were! ‘The General wishes that 
Americans were not so subject to moral 
twinges about CBI. He sees hope in the 
younger generation which seems aeutral 
toward CUM wartare, being “in complete 
ignorance” of the subject. four lines 
farther on he states: “Most people 
know little about gas and germ warfare 
and this lack alone could cause o dread 
of it.” This book is not tikely (o assuage 
that dread or atttact the wnconmulted 
youth, fortunately, 


What ane hopes the book may bring 
home is the idea that chivalry is dead in 
war. And honour, and glory. Winning is 
more hiaportant than playing by any 
rules; ends justify means, This ig not 
really news any more, but there is a 
level at which we are still shocked. In 
fariper times, wrofe W. N. Evans, * the 
aim of rivalry was not victory at any 
price, but the narcissistic satistactian of 
proving one's manhood; hence, honour. 
able defeat, especially in the face of 
countless odds, waa preferahle to {n- 
glorious vietory, The detailed rules of 
ae combat formed the basis of 
attles, political decisions and the whale 
conduet oof war,” (Psychoanalytic 
Quarteriy, W489.) Poisoning wells und 
seatleving germs are foul, treacherous 
and not even maseuline deeds. Toxic 
gases are used to Kill inseets, to put dogs 
out of nvisery and ta execute criosiuals ; 
they may be “ hymane,” but they hardly 
contribute ta the image af the fighting 
man. [t is easier to pretend that nuclear 
missiles are ainanty, modernday lances 
whith hit only ahove the belt. 


Ir is hard to develop a good CHR pro- 
gramming, General Rathsebild attests, in 
a country whose tach assaniptian is 
“that chemical or biologleal warfare of 
any sOrt i6 60 evil as to be aw sure indi: 
cation of barbarism.” it onty this assump- 
tion were outspoken and widespread! 
Woit were shouted from the roattops, 
it would became mych more diffieult for 
oxlensive development of these weapons 
to take place. 


Presumably tha same publie and pro: 
fessional revulaton that makes it harder 
for CARR weapons to foutish would ba 
A great asset in achieving disarmament 
in this fleld. Ma: US Arme Cantral and 
Disarmanient Avency has been actively 
pursulAy a programme of research on 
CHER weapons, and they are mentioned 
specificaly in Hlueprint for the Pesee 
Hace CACDA, 19éy). 

Since adequate inspection ig all but im- 
possible with these weapony, serie pew 
approaches should he tried, For example, 
cooperating nations could apres to 
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** Chentical and biological wartare 
of any sort is so evil as to be a 
sure indication of barbarisin’ tf 
only this were shouted from (he 
rooftops, it would become nick 
more ditieult for extensive deve 
lopinent of these weapons to take 
place.” Here, Committee of Ed 
members tram Salishury, Andover 
und Winchester picket the Miero- 
hiologieal Research Establishment 
at Porton, ‘the demonstration look 
place in February of this” year. 
(Photo: Austin Onderwood.) 


broadcast widely within thelr own 
borders that CBR preparations are a 
crime against lnimantty, and dre re 
nounced forthwith. Internatlonal teama 
of survey researchers could check the 
penetration of the message and, hi co 
aperation with national and inter 
national groups of physicians, micro 
biologists and chemists, poles the ban 
by investigaiing suspicious concentra: 
jiang of personnel, supplies, and waste 
products. Self-policing and “ nosphysival 
Inspections,” ie. questioning of key 
scientists, would be the subsanee of the 
method. Hf successful, it would undonubt- 
edjy be useful in other spherea of dig: 
armament. 


A more forthright and courageous ap- 
proach would be unilateral disarmament 
of CBR weapons. Fort Detrick would 
become an international centre toy com 
nuinieable disease research, and there 
would be no domestic upheaval such ag 
that resulting when an obsolute shipyard 
is closed. 


While General Rothsehild talks Wwe a 
liberal about a strengthened UN with 
an international palice force, progres: 
sive disarmament, and the need of 
opening our eyes Ta the existence of 
Chins, his argument essentially ealls for 
a neutral view ef CHI warfare, These 
weapons have military value, thera lw 
no doubt, but Chey are sill a palitioad 
linhility. Instead of explojtlag that fact, 
he would have us aceapt them as polite 
tally and ethically in the category af 
other weapong. As a result, the book 
condemns war as much or more than ff 
succeeds tn redeeming CUR earls. 
the US is not party to any international 
agreement liauting the use of CHA 
weapons, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1244, 
mado a ‘no first use” Statement about 
them which has never been contradicted 
yublicly and » fa the distaste of the 
Chemieal Corps - presumably cepresenis 
oficial policy, Hut Congress has Leen 
asked ty confirm it without suceess, 

The age of mass destruction is hath 
ruwlsar and texte, The world can end 
with a beng or a whimper, General 
Rtothachils} gives scientists aroun the 
world @ clear inandate to speak out ok 
the lgnaniiny af tomorrow's weaapoans. J 
pes sense of revulsion, snuguling 
inte the carnure af our secret laha and 
cvancionees, ke T. 8. Eiots yellow fait, 
may be the only antidote tu the poisons 
hidden there, 


E. Yames iMehernan. MO, simdled pay. 
thiatry and public health at Harvard and 
HOW practises in Washhigion, OC. Ya 
hea written on CHR warfare 

“Bulletin of the Atomic Belontis 
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Roger Moody 


Hanging: answering the arguments 


“There is litle doubt,” writes 
Roger Moody, “that the abolition- 
ists’ cause has suffered a setback.” 
In this article he examines the kind 
ol difficulties abolitionists are likely 
to encounter now thal Sydney 
Silverman’s auti-hanging bill) has 
been taken from standing cominit- 
tee, 


Yhat the Labour party is to use Wednes- 
day mornings in the Commons for the 
committee stage of the  “ Murder” 
(Abolition of Death Penalty) Bill is 
reasonably encouraging news and gives 
grounds tor optimism. But optimism at 
this stage is a poor substitute for the 
bounding, confidence of three months 
avo; there 1s little doubt that the aboli- 
tionist cause has suffered a sethack. 


The opportunities to retard this measure 
now are ahnost legion. If, as seems 
likely, Sydney Silverman goes down in 
history as England’s most persistent 
defender of an unpopular cause since 
Gladstone embraced Home Rule, it will 
be partly due to his resistance to the 
filibustering tactics we are certain to 
witness in the near future. 


There is another complication. After the 
debate on March 5, when the Bill was 
taken from standing committee, it prac- 
tically ceased to be a private member’s 
measure. While this fact alone may en- 
courage certain) Labour members to 
plunge manfully into the Commons mist 
of a Wednesday morning, it may also 
alienate some Conservative MPs whose 
original support for the Bill was given 
on the understanding that they were 
varticipaling in a free vote. ‘This is un- 
ikely, by itself, to affeet the Third 
Heading majority considerably, but it 
might possibly result in a clause defeat 
hefore then. 

Two considerably influential and intelli- 
vent Conservatives, Sir Peter Rawlinson 
and Sir Richard Glyn, are determined 
to block the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for murders by shooting. Since 
last December there has been the truyedy 
of a policeman shot dead in Cumberland 
and an increase in the number of gun 
“outrages.” However, the murder rate 
has not appreciably increased (cleven 


Merfyn Turner 


murders in January, 1965, as agatnst 
nine in January, 1964). 
Crime rates almost inevitably _ rise 


through the Christmas period. (Sir Cyril 
Burt was one of the first people to 
recognise this. He actually produced 
graphs to demonstrate it in his book 
The Youny Delinquent.) Almost exactly 
a century ago London was stricken by a 
wave of garotting which ower virtually 
nothing to Parliamentary attitudes, But 
this is hardly likely to influence Glyn 
and Rawlinson, for whom the “ profes- 
sional gangster”? is in a class of his 
own. 

“Tf cannot possibly support the Bilb in 
its entirety,” wrote Sir Richard Glyn 
when I[ suggested to him that murder 
and other crime rates are largely in- 
dependent of each other; “. . . it pro- 
vides no adequate deterrent at all - only 
a ‘life sentence’ . Which has come to 
mean anything between eight months 
and eight years. This is no deterrent at 
all for a professional criminal (gangster), 
who expects ten years at least if he 
allows himself to be arrested.” 


When Silverman introduced the ‘ Mur- 
der Bill” last year, he failed to answer 
these points about “ deterrence,” remark- 
ing instead that capital punishment had 
“already been abolished in practice” 
and that his measure was merely clearing 
up the statute book. Sir Frank Soskice, 
the Home Secretary, said he had no in- 
tention of prolonging terms of imprison- 
ment by the arbitrary imposition of a 
minimum limit. Both men have stuck 
to their guns since, 

Admirable though all this is, it leaves 
the Conservative retentionist caucus 
with a prim little argument that cannot 
easily be stood on its head. It is years, 
they say, since we have hanged a truly 
professional criminal: this shows the 
value of the gallows as a deterrent, A 
conveniently emotional side-argument is 
thrown in hy asking the public whether 
they “would like to see the arming of 
the police.” Naturally the answer is 
negative, though relatively few reten- 
tionists can adequately explain why 
shooting a man in the street should be 
abhorrent and hanging him by the neck 
in private desirable. 


Do we have a deterrent that measures 
up to the death penalty, other than 


incarceration for life? The plain fact is 
that we do not, if by deterrent we mean 
a measure that inhibits the normal as 
opposed to the criminally disposed per- 
son. This is where Glyn and Rawlinson 
are on such apparently safe ground, for 
they assert that the professional gang- 
ster has the ability to choose between 
legal and illegal aets which the non- 
professional (and more psychotic) does 
not possess. 


Unfortunately, the eclectic approach to 
crime in this country has done little to 
dispel this belief. While there is the 
difficulty of simply getting hold of the 
“professional” criminal for research 
purposes, there is also a fundamental 
mistrust in this country for the crimi- 
nological expert. 

Thirty years ago, the Gluecks, working 
in the USA, discovered an impressive 
technique for diagnosing potential 
delinqueney - the ‘ weighted failure 
score” - but so far as 1 Know it has 
never crossed the Atlantic. This is only 
one example. 

The views of Eysenck are even more 
pertinent to the discussion of deterrence; 
but they are getting short shrift, except 
in academic circles, at the moment. (The 
United States and Scandinavia take 
Eysenck much more seriously.) Eysenck 
believes that conscience is a product of 
the “automatie'’ or central nervous 
system and that a person criminally dis- 
posed - whether a “ professional” or not 
- may be conditioned into becoming 
conscientious. Conditioning involves 
stringent education in childhood and 
drug administration or structural altera- 
tion of the central nervous system in 
later life. 

Eysenck’s experiments have been strik- 
ingly successful, and it is not hard to 
see how their extension fo criminals, 
even those who are supposed to be 
“responsible” for their acts, would 
obviate the need for a ereat deal of 
punishment, including the death penalty, 
It is Eysenck’s view, In fact, that punish- 
ment is often a direct incentive to com- 
mit crime. 

It would be tempting to wave KEysenck 
as @ banner from the Government 
hbackbenches in the impending hanging 
debates. And no doubt it will be doubly 
enticing to attribute at least one Con- 
servative member's gross affection for 


The penal system described 


Crime and Punishment in Britain, by 
Nigel Walker (Edinburgh University 
Press, 70s.) 


The Victorians built their massive, 
monumental prisons for separation, The 
twentieth century had already staged 
one worl! war and was preparing for 
another before the Home Office began 
lo open the prison gate so that students 
of the penal system as well as its vic- 
tims could enter, 

The trickle of (Information that came 
from the pens of discharged prisoners 
and the occasional administrator became 
a floug when students of a number of 
disciplines and interests that concern 
themselves in part or in the whole with 
the penal system studied, tnvestigated 
and reported in journals, pamphlets, 
hooks, biographical and otherwise, whose 
approach, aims and value differed as 
greally as the people who formed the 
subjeet of the exercise, 

The application of scholarship to study 
guaranteed an increasing depree of 
scientific reliability, but it restricted the 
henefit to the minority who were pro- 
fessionally involved and technically 
equipped to understand what they were 
reading. The majority, sustained by 
interest, remained uncomprehending. 
What Nigel Walker has done in hig book 
Crime and Punishment in Britain is to 
provide a descriptive study of our penal 
system which may well serve, as the 
publishers claim, “, .. as a new kind of 
text-book for lawyers, penologists, socio- 
logists, administrators and professional 
social workers” and a “source of ac- 


curate information and critical  dis- 
cussion” for the student. But it should 
do more, for it could set a pattern for 
others who have something important 
to say but who do not excel in the telling 
of it. Nigel Walker's writing has the ring 
of authority. It also has the great virtue 
of readability. 

Crime and Punishment is an objective 
study. But the general reader need have 
no fear. It is a living study which sug- 
gests that not even the highest degree 
of objectivity need be dull. Instead of 
playing the part of ohserver at an opera- 
tion, the author, as any good teacher 
does, makes the reader a participant. 
‘he book is divided into five parts. In 
the introduction, the author discusses 
the perennial question of what is a 
criminal, and follows with a descriptive 
examination of the trends and patterns 
in crime. The second part deals with 
explanation and prediction, and with the 
purposes and comparative limitations of 
causal and predictive approaches, Stu- 
dents who have hitherto felt mystified, if 
not discouraged, by the intricacies of 
prediction methods, will find in the 
author's treatment the revelation which 
has previously eluded them. 

The third part deals with the system 
of disposal, and its followed by an 
examination of the process of sentencing. 
The examination of the efficacy of sen- 
tences, partly because of the nature of 
the material, but also because ef the 
author’s treatment of if, will be for some 
readers the best part of the book, the 
last part of which is devoted to special 
categories of offenders - the mentally 


abnormal, and reci- 
divists, 

The Epilogue, or last chapter, is more 
than the formality of finishing the job, 
It considers trends in sentencing policy, 
with the emphasis that is observable on 
scientific sentencing leading to the re- 
placement of the principle of individual- 
isalion by that of corrective classifica- 
tion, and also perhaps to the future 
increase In mandatory sentences which 
leave the courts no opportunity of 
exercising their discretion. Both the 
tendency of the courts to seek the 
opinion of skilled professional people, 
as well as the trend for the executive 
to prescribe the sentence which the 
court shall give, suygests, the author 
says, thal the courts will play a part of 
diminishing importance in the disposal 
of the offender who appears before 
them. 

Walker attaches considerable importance 
to the concept of primary recidivism, 
which he forecasts will loom large in 
the next decade. The primary recidivist 
is the person who is convicted a second 
time, showing that he has not been pul 
off crime by the treatment he received 
on his first conviction. When he appears 
on a second convietion, the statistical 
likelihood of his reappearing in court 
again and again thereafter is sharply 
increased. 

This being so, and coupled to the fact 
that the response of the first offender 
to a fine or discharge is, with some ex- 
ceptions, considerably better than his 
response to probation or prison, proba- 
tion would be more usefully apphed in 


women offenders, 


hanging to a deficiency in his autonomic 
syste, But this is hardly likely to occut, - 
and on reflection it might be welcome? 
least of all by geniune abolitionists. 


In the last analysis “conditioning | 
could be a vastly preferable alternative 
{o imprisonment of a psychapathit 
murderer for life. But how far would we 
be justified in extending the practice: 
We might come to rely on psycho 
physiological methods of crime preven: 
tion to the exclusion of the sociologica: 
The assumption that all we have to 
to make the social or sexual deviant @ 
legitimate member of society is to altel 
him constitutionally may result in the 
ossification of society - and certainly 1 
laws. | 
Through the emphasis on “ normalist 
tion” the paradox would be created 0 
a community that never changes its coh | 
cepts by an accumulation of faith alm 
vision, only its members in conform) 
to a statie code. ; 

Shaw wrote that a man who boils livins | 
frogs will understand the boiling of frogs 
marvellously well, but not one whit of: 
human value. We may wonder if com” 
ditioning most deviants (as opposed © | 
distinctly dangerous psychotics) waoulv 
ultimately increase our r 
of anything other than the mechanics 


the autonomic system. \ 


Nonetheless, in his own way and through 
the dubious Pavlovian approach to crue: 
Feysenck has only been underlining wh! 
opponents to hanging have said for many 
years: killing within the law is not sue 
stantially different from killing outsiae 
it Conscience is lacking in both cases. 
As I have tried briefly to show, the 
arguments for hanging as a deterrent © 
for at least one category of murdere? 
- are not easily answered in the absence 
of statistical data and empirical research 
This means that the fundamental ethic@! 
abjections to taking life will need to MF 
expressed in no uncertain way, muc! 
more vociferously than before, in thé 
future debates, 4 

lt will be even more essential for thé 
campaign against capital punishment y- 
the country at large to revive itself. Pht 
parliamentary struggle for the abolition 
of the death penalty hegan in 1842 wher 
Ewart's motion was defeated by 161 vote? 


to 90. But 123 years later it is stifl fa? | 


from won. 


the case of a second rather than a first 
aifender, Such a contention, supportet 
hy statistical evidence, cally for seriou? 
thought and discussion when the burden 
of the probation service are Ube, 
strained by the addition of a far greale 
responsibility for aftercare work bide 
offenders than it has previously be?! 
required to discharge, 

Crime and Punishment in Britain 16 tH 
instructive, educative work which ph 
profit not merely those who can uffor’ 
the seventy shillings it eosts, but mar 
60, perhaps, those who can’t. They 4). 
well advised to beg a copy, or borrow: 


buy at the cost of deprivation to the 
selves in other spheres. ~ 
Shorter notices | 

ala 


My Land and My People, by the Day 
Lama of Tibet; (Panther Books, 18" 
5s.) i 

Autobiography of the now-exiled spin 

tual and temporal ruler of ‘Tihet, Wer 

an account of the Chinese invasion 

Jibet in 1950 and the Dalai 

escape from the country to 

1959. by 

Soviet Strategy at the Crossroads, or! 
Thomas W. Wolfe. (London, Oxf 
University Press, 488.) ry 

An uptodate study of contemporé.> 

Soviet thinking on the problema of vid 

and strategy in the nuclear axe, piovne 

ing information on the effects of") 

Cuban missile crisis of Octoher 1M8 ca 

the strategic thinking of Soviet poll 

and military leaders, 
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Peter Moule 


With Dolci in Roccamena 


Fifteen months ago Hteace News carried 
4 stury on how the people of Sicily won 
their dam. This follawed a ten-day fast 
by Danile Dolei and myself, and a num- 
her of supporting activities, as a result 
O which the Italian Government. pro- 
Mised to start immediate work on the 
wam, originally promised 30 years ago. 
‘he high hopes then raised have since 
Naded as, after some initial surveys, 
Work on the dam has still not) begun. 
Some 50 people have continued the cam- 
Daign since the last demonstrations and 
ey eventually decided to launch a new, 
Intensive campaign, After many weeks of 
Yreparation — this began on Sunday, 
March 7, 


The demonstrations in 1963 were centred 
N Roceamena, a small village high in 
We hills, near the proposed site for the 
Jam. By and large only the people of 
,eccamena were then involved, this 
Ime the people of 20 of the villages in 
Je Belice area were participating. A 
Nanifesto, transcending political dif- 
“Tences, was issued, calling for an im- 
Mediate start on the dam and for a 
rather of agricultural and social 
Ore A programme of activities was 
naeared and on Saturday, March 6, a 
Public meeting was held in Roccamena 
pvere this was discussed and possible 
t Percussions, as civil disobedience was 
@ included, were considered. 


From Sunday to Wednesday activities 
ere again to be centred in Roccamena. 
wf Dilan was to block the one road 
ough the village, and people partici- 
Mting in the sit-down would fast for 
trlods of 48 hours. The idea of fasting, 
"ginally an innovation of Danilo Dolci, 
“4g this time suggested and carried out 
of the people themselves. In the event 
“ arrests being made, others would take 
sel, Place of those arrested, who them- 
tones Would return to the sit-down as 
then as they were able, Activities would 
| ‘Th move to Palermo, the capital of 
ily, and finally to Rome. 


) : F 
" Sunday, eight mayors from nearby 
a es 


News in brief 
jettence Pickett, executive secretary of 
g, Atierican Friends Service Committee 
tethers) from 1929 until bis’ retire 
Ident 8 1050, died on March 17 in Boise, 
sent, While on holiday. He conteibuted 
“eral articles to Peace News, and it 
ott, 1947, when he was the AFSC’s 
ting Utive Secretary, that that organisa- 


al received the Nobel Peace Prize 
ony pea the British Friends Service 
ci 


nn antl Nuelear march is being held this 
thie fll in Brussells. It with take place 
Mare inday, March 28, and after the 
me there will be a meeting for all 
ae delegates at 7.30 p.m. at 50 Rue 
tion, 

ty aborigines held a sit-in in’ the 


yop S@ Of a hotel in Sydney, Australia, 
hi ( Saturday; they claimed that the hofel 
, Hirned away other aborigines, and 
ay, Were served without question and 
the Winking and talking to other people, 
"Sunday Telegraph reported, 
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villages, Danilo Dolei, and men, women 
and children of Roccamena, began the 
sit-down and completely blocked the 
road. Other than by this road there is no 
way for traffic to get through the village. 
The police did not interfere, either then 
or at any other time during the next four 
days. Relaions with the police remained 
cordial throughout the period. The only 
action taken was the erection of police 
blocks on the two approach reads to 
Roccamena, traffic being diverted when 
possible but no attempt was made ta 
prevent people from entering the village. 
The road remained totally blocked from 
Sunday morning until Wednesday even- 
ing. 

I joined the demonstration on the 
Monday morning. remaining until the 
Wednesday evening, sleeping out and 
fasting with the others. Numbers varied 
from about 15 to 100 or more, about 20 
sleeping out each night. A wood fire was 
kept going most of the time and we sat 
around this, huddled in) blankets, on 
small wooden seats and benches, 


An improvised shelter was erected in the 
road which we could craw! under at 
night to try to get some sleep. This at 
least protected one from the rain, but 
fave no protection fram the cold winds. 
It was certainly the most uneomfortahble 
sit-down 1 have ever participated in. 
Spirits were high however, with plenty 
of singing, discussions and the spinning 
of long, involved stories by some of the 
Sicilians, 

Mid-day on Wednesday about 1,200 
people, from Roecamena and some of 
the other villages, held a march to the 
proposed site of the dam, about five 
kilometres from the village. The long, 
winding road, sometimes dusty, some- 
times eat, muddy, passed through one 
of the villages built 15 years ago by the 
Italian Government. Unfortunately no- 
hady lives there as gas, electricity, water, 
ete. were never laid on although supplies 
ran very nearhy. (This is but one 
example of the waste and inefficiency of 
the government planning.) At the dam 
Site a public meeting was held, speeches 
nade, and a dedication, written in stone, 
was Jaid The dedication committed the 
people of the valley to the struggle for 
the dam, to rid the area of the Mafla, 


and to fight against feudalism. ‘Phe 
Italian press and TV gave extensive 
coverage, and reporters from other 


countries were also present, although | 
iid not think there were so many as for 
the demonstrations of 15 months ago. 


On Wednesday evening all the lights in 
the Belice Valley were switched off, and 
this ended the first part of the “ Week 
of Mourning.” 


Mourning has an integral role in Sie 
lian culture, and if was certainly no 
exaggeration to use this theme. The area 
is dying slowly. In Koccamena itself the 
population has declined from 3,000 ta a 
little under 2,000 in just two years. Many 
of the men go to Northern Italy, Gor- 
Inuay or France far part of the year in 
order to earn money, with the canse- 
quent break-up of family life. Posters 
spuke of these aspects of the situation, 
With such messages as “ Without Wark 
We Die,’ ° Without a United Family is 
Not to Live,” and many others, 


On Thursday afternoon Danilo Dolei and 
the mayors went to Palermo to the Cusa 
del Muzeopiorno - the povernient agency 
responsible for development ino Sicily 
to discuss the prablem. 1 was not present 
at this meeting being on my way to 
ltome, On Thursday evening Dolei and 
the athers also left for Rome. 

In Rome, on Friday morning, a march 
was held from the Central Station to the 
parliament. Pollee gave permission for 
the march anly the day before, and this 
itself was quite a significant achieve- 
ment. The march included Danilo Dotlci, 
the mayors of the villages, union leaders, 
Sicilian senators, Carlo Levi and many 
others. Leatiets were given out and a 
specially produced newspaper sold. 


At the parhament only a small number 
of ous were allowed in, We saw leading 
members of the Christian Democrats, 
Sociahst and Comtmanist parties. Un. 
fortunately the politicians in ttome ap- 
peared to be treating the problem as a4 
partly political issue, in sharp contrast 
to the Sicdian mayors who were repre- 
sentative of Uhe three main political 
partics but who had transcended their 
political differences. The meeting lasted 
about an honr but only the ald promises 
- and excuses - were repeated, nothing 
really new materialising. 


On Friday evening an International 
Press Conference was held. Some of the 
mayors and | spoke at this. This was a 
valuable meeting from the point of view 
of getting across the issues and argue 
imenis, These were sympathetically 
received and given poad caverage in the 
press and oun television. Unfortunately, 
the report which appeared in Peace 
News last week, which was taken from 
a photo caption circulated by Associated 
Press, was anisteading. Danilo Dolet did 
not have to drop out of the mnger strike 
because he was suffering froma bad cald. 
In fact he completed the 48 hours fast 
he set out to do. There was ne question 
of my having “taken over” from hin 
although Twas also fasting, 


On Saturday worning Danilo Dolei and 
same of the others met members of the 
Ministry responsible to discuss technical 
aspects of the building of the dam. At 
the time of writing this report it is not 
known how stecessful the campaign has 
been. The ftalian Government has put 
aside a small sun of money for the dam 
hut it still) remains to be seen if the 
promises will he fulfled and some con- 
crele action taken. On Saturday evenine 
the mayors and others returned to Sicily 
and on Sunday meetings were held in 
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the villages. Reports were given, dis- 
chosiuns held, and plans for the future 
made. 


Compared ta the activities of Li roonths 
ago there fave been a omiumber at im- 
potlunt loeal developments. In addition 
to the welcome invelvement of 18 other 
villayes, the people discussed for the 
first time the reasons for the hunger 
strike and the practice of nowviotence. 
Before there had been oan intuitive 
under.tandmys. now they were discussing 
and carilying (heir meaning and pur: 
pose, This year alsa Danilo Delei was 
seeking to explain that hatred and 
violence was not the only strategy, that 
love and non-violence had ureater and 
wore positive power, that at was point- 
less ta demonstrate just to express hatred 
of the police, or of the government, or 
as oan ouvet for ane’s own frustration, 
but that the demonstrations must be con- 
structive and purpasefal These ideas 
have taken root and ure growing; already 
they are beyinning to change the very 
rigid Social structure of villaye and town 
lite in Western Sicily - the last strong: 
hold of the Mafia. 


The people are naturally disappointed 
that work has not yet started on the 
dam but they are encouraged by, among 
other things, the building of the Totu 
Dam, naw half completed. Dole held a 
seven-day fast for this three years agu, 
Whatever the peaple’s disappointment 
then determination grows. People in 
this country can give support by elther 
contrimiting ta the Danilo Doled frees, 
2) Great dames St, WCL, or by writing 
Mrect to the Hahlan Embassy. The dam 
will not be bullt unless great pressure is 
brought. We can help bring that pressure 
und prevent the death of a valler: and 
the unnecessary prolongation of the 
suffering of thousands of people. 


DANES RESIST GERMAN ENTRY 


Randers, Denmark, March 16: a column of German troops arriving in Deamark fo 


take part in a joint operation with Danish soldiers ia held wp by a group ef youn 
demonstrators staying a sit-down jn the road, Eventually Danish troops with fixe 
bayonets had to move their compatriots aut of the way fe let the Germans adyanin 
The demonstration In Randers followed a similar sit-down earlier in the day al the 
horder town of Krusaa, There were also protesta in Copenhagen, and inside the 
Banish parliament demonstrators threw an U-foot banner reading “ No te German 


militarism in Denmark,” 


The Danish Government has heen accused af being tactloss in permitting West 
German troops to enter Denmark this year - the 24th anniversary af the Nazi eecue 
pation and Ziih anniversary of the Hheration. 
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Will the population explosion des- 
troy us? How close are we to the 
fate of the caterpillars in an ex- 
periment, made to ‘go round in a 
circle for a week by placing the 
first caterpillar behind the last?” 
In this article Maleolm Caldwell 
Jooks at some of the current views 
on the population crisis as they are 
presented in two recent books. 


Men or Jnsects? by A. 
(Hutchinson, 1964, 21s.) 


The Population Dilemma edited by P. 
M. Hauser. (Prentice-Hall, N. J., for 
the American Assembly, 1964, 16s.) 


There would be no population problem 
if words could contribute to a solution. 
Like population itself, books and articles 
on the subject are “exploding.” The 
present works differ greatly in nature 
and intent: Men or Insects?, translated 
from a French original published in 
1962, is individual and impressionistic; 
The Population Dilemma, an American 
symposium, is scholarly and analytical. 


M. Fabre-Luce’s book is, as the title 
suggests, aimed at a wider market than 
the other. The author writes lightly and 
urbanely, and is more at home with his 
literary references than with his aca- 
demic ones. He delights in paradox: 


“In the course of preparing this work 
I read a great many statistics. I was 
going to say that I found them as 
exciting as a novel. But the compari- 


Fabre-Luce. 


vacom caswn 1G fate of the 


son would be deceptive, for present 
day novels are often boring, whereas 
figures become more and more in- 
teresting.” 


His method is to stimulate and suggest 
rather than to quantify: 


“J. UH. Fabre succeeded in making 
some processionary caterpillars go 
round tn a circle for a week by placing 
the first caterpillar behind the fast. It 
is frightening to read about this ex- 
periment. Are we not ourselves close 
to repeating it?” 
His principal thesis, shared by fellow- 
countrymen like André Maurois, is that 
the real danger of over-populalion is 
not so much hunger as cultural degrada- 
tion. Technocracy can feed the billions 
and divorce the sexual act from pro- 
creation, but in the process all that 
matters in civilisation will have been 
lost. Silence, leisure and personal idio- 
syncracy are essential to culture. All 
would be surrendered if the congestion 
and conformity characteristic of mega- 
lopolis became universal. 
Already, poets are haunted by fear of a 
regressive evolution of mankind (Kafka’s 
centipede, Tonesco’s rhinoceros). Faced 
with robotisation and  regimentation, 
man might, in despair, launch nuelear 
war to smash the technological prison. 
M Fabre-Luce draws an ominous paral- 
lel between the high birth-rates found 
in poor societies and world over-popula- 
tion: both represent nature’s prodigal 
way of insuring against future loss, in 
the one case through infant mortality, 
in the other through nuclear war. 


Ed Dorn 


FOR THE NEW UNION DEAD 


IN ALABAMA 


The Rose of Sharon 


I lost in the tortured night 


of this banished place 
the phrase 
and the rose 
from wandering 
away, down the lanes 


in all their abstract directions 
a worry about the peninsula 


of the east, 


and the grim territories 
of the west 
here in the raw greed 
of the frontier my soul can find 
no well of clear water 


it is pressed 
as a layer 


between unreadable concerns, 
a true sandwich, a true 
grave, like a performance 
in an utterly removed theatre 
is a grave, the unreachable action makes 


a crypt 


of distance, 
a rose of immense heauty 
to yearn for, 


the cutting of it 


cutting off the world 
the thorn however 
remains, in the desert 
of american life, the tharn 
in the throat of our national hypocrisy 
strewn we are along all the pathways 
of our exclusively gelding mentality 
our gelding spirit 
we stride in 
our gelding culture, 


oh rose 


of priceless beauty 
refrain from our shores 
suffocate the thin isthmus 
of our mean land, 


cast us back 
into isolation 


caterpillar 


On the credit side, M. Fabre-Luce is 
readable and stimulating. On the debit 
side, his style often topples him over 
into simplification, hasty generalisation, 
and mere verbal dexterity. However, the 
good outweighs the bad. He constantly 
stresses the indivisibility of the demo- 
graphic and peace problems. He evokes 
felling images (notably the ant-hill) of 
the appalling risks we run. IJis con- 
structive suggestions are, perhaps natur- 
ally, rather feeble and few; intellectuals 
should rouse mankind to awareness of 
its danger. 

Verbal fireworks are eschewed by the 
eleven contributors to The Population 
Dilemma. But they share a deep concern 
and anxiety which their restraint and 
exactness only enhances. Indeed, the 
careful reader cannot fail to be alarmed 
by these scrupulously methodical and 
tightly-argued essays. 


Fach seeks, by selection of striking or 
key facts and figures, to bring out the 
urgency and magnitude of our task. It 
needs an effort of imagination to grasp 
the time scales and dimensions involved 
when we glibly quote estimates such as, 
for example, that the population of China 
may increase by not far short of 400 
million between now and 1978, or that 
all known economic reserves of copper, 
lead and zine will be exhausted by 2000. 
People currently 65 were born in the 
19th century, while those born this year 
will be 65 in the third decade of the 
2ist century: 1978 and 2000 are near. 
To put China’s growth in perspective, 
the entire population of Europe was only 
393 million in 1950. 


This is a book to read, re-read, and refer 
to: it abounds in data, diagnosis and 
considered prescription. To illustrate the 
rapid advance of death control (ambi- 
valent “hero” of the post-war demo- 
graphic scene), Dr Dorn points out that 
the decrease in the death-rate, at com- 
parable levels, was greater among the 
Muslim population of Algeria in the 
eight years from 1946 to 1954 than in 
Sweden during the century from 1775 
to 1875. Irene Taeuber predicts that 
India will have 50 million more children 
of school age by 1976 than she had in 
1961, which should make British readers 
blush for the fuss and hard work made 
of housing and schooling our tiny 
“ bulge.” 

The population of the world in 1950 was 
about 2} billion; the population of Asia 
is expected to increase by more than 
that between 1950 and 2000. With all 
the time and space at our disposal, we 
failed to make life comfortable for more 
than a minority in 1950. How much more 
dificult is it going to be, then, to provide 
adequately for the whole new world 
between now and the time our present 
babies are in their thirties? 

In an outstanding contribution, Ansley 
Coale demonstrates with cogency and 
elegance how rapid population growth 
obstructs economic development. A 
country which succeeds in lowering its 
fertility gains immediate short-run bene- 
fits by having fewer consumers of the 
national product, and in any case a 
higher national product to share out. 
This is because of a lighter dependency 
burden, enhanced taxable and invest- 
ment Capacity, and a greater measure of 
freedom to invest in directly productive 
ways instead of having to endlessly 
duplicate social capital. The advantages 
of lowering fertility once and for all 
are shown to be rapidly cumulative. 

A section on United States population 
urowth echoes the fears expressed by 
M. Fabre-Luce. It is shown that, far from 
heing immune from the Malthusian 
crisis, America ts caught up in it, and 
faces crisis within very few decades. To 
house the present annual increase, a new 
Chicago has to be built every year. 
Schools, hospitals, roads, colleges are 
strained to capacity already, yet college 
enrolments, for example, are expected 
to triple by 1980. As population grows, 
it coagulates into vast conurbations 
hundreds of miles in extent, nightmarish 
in their sameness and vindictive frustra- 
tion of humanity, a tide of concrete spill- 
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is pointed out that Europe and Nott 
America adopted family planning agains 
the active opposition of governmenh 
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developing countries today governmen™ 
are whole-heartedly behind birth cont! | 

efforts. 
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ee by Denys Thompson. (Pelican, 
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housing” (my italics). I don’t know 
whether this is her own suggestion or 
if it is in the wind as a possible govern- 
ment action; but why on earth should 
we subsidise private and profitable 
housing when we could give this saine 
hypothetical subsidy to non-profit co- 
operative housing associations? 

The great advantages co-operative 
tenants’ associations have over all other 
forms of rented housing are: security of 
tenure and a rent which can't increase; 
they are self-managing so that the rent 
does not contain a proportion § for 
management and, more important in my 
opinion, the tenants are directly involved 
in the running of, and responsibility for, 
their association; the property belongs 
to the association at the end of the term 
of mortgage and will always be available 
to rent. 


At present there are two barriers to the 
substantial development of co-operative 
housing associations. One is financial: 
the crippling cost of land and the enor- 
mous interest payable on a 100% long 
term mortgage. The other is psycholo- 
gical: many people accept paying rent 
to a private landlord as a necessary evil 
but can't accept the idea of mortgage 
repayments on a place which will never 
be “ theirs’ and which they can’t sell. 


A government subsidy could make a 

great difference to the financial side, and 

presumably informed publicity and the 

formation of vigorous co-operative asso- 

ciations could make a new and hopeful 

attack on the housing shortage. 

Susi Archer, 

Chairman, H. G. Wells Co-operative 
Housing Assaciation, 

23 Torriano Cottages, 

London, N.W.5. 


Holiday Homes 


It is time once again to plan for holi- 
days, and I am writing to ask if any 
readers could invite a child from a poor 


grammes and so on are things some 
where off on the horizon, that we are 
dealing with them third. or fourth-hand. 
Mr Hunt takes three fairly typica) British 
“entertainment films and shows us 
that, far from being merely entertain- 
ment, they promulgate certain specific 
but very questionable values. This situa. 
tion is in turn linked with the economic 
pressures within the film industry, On 
the other hand we are reminded that 
worthwhile films still get made within 
the system, one example given belng 
Bunuel’s The Young One. In fact Albort 
Hunt seems to be the only writer whose 
first ecanvern here js with the “ diserimi- 
nation " mentioned in ihe title. 

Frank Whitehead’s survey of advertising 
provides an excelent introduction for 
an investigation of the mass media. It is 
well placed at the beginning of the 
book, since advertising is obviously a 
crucial influence on all the media dis- 
cussed, and in every subsequent essay 
powerful echoes substantiate White- 
head’s preHminary strictures. Jt is as 
well that we know from the start not 
only ubout the effects that dependence 
on advertising reventie has on the quality 
of the other media in the direction of 
dilition and trivialisation Cin order, of 
course, to secure the largest possible 
audienee for the ads), but also the social 
and cultural dangers implicit in adver- 
tisements themselves. 

Mr Whitehead also finds space in his 27 
pages to cast serious doubt on the con- 
ventional economic arguments used to 
support the institution of commercial 
advertising. Incidentally, it is Jess than 
comforting to hear from Michael Farr 
in his chapter on design that after all 
the harm = advertising is undoubtedly 
doing to our channels of mass communi- 
cation and te our own attiludes and 
responses, we aren’t even getting very 
food consumer poods, 

It is in the editor's Introduction that we 


Letters to 
the Editor 


family to spend a holiday with them in 
their homes this summer. 


in Londen and ten other cities in 
England, Family Service Units are help- 
mig families where the parents have been 
overwhelmed by domestic and personal 
problems. Many of the children can gain 
much from a holiday with someone who 
will welcome them with sympathy and 
understanding. They have a_ valuable 
new experience as well as gaining 
vreater fitness to meet the winter. 

We shall be most grateful for any offers 
of private hospitality. We select the 
children, check that they are free from 
illness and make the necessary arranye- 
ments. We may not be able to accept all 
offers, for instance from those from 
people living far from any of our Units; 
but we shall be pleased to send further 
details to anyone who can consider help- 
ing us. 

A. F. Philp, Secretary, 

Family Service Units, 

207 Marylebone Road, 

London, N.W.1. 


Democracy and Zen 


In answer to your correspondent Mr, 
Francis Ellingham, (Peace News, March 
12), ] entirely agree that we should work 
and hope for uw day in which the state/ 
people dualism vanishes. We may then 
reach a condition of “controlled 
anarchy" analagous to that aesthetic 
ideal of Zen and Taoist painters called 
the “ controlled accident.” 


But 1 also feel that the practical pos- 
sibility of this condition is very remote, 
and that in the meantime “ politics is 
the art of the possible.” 


Does It necessarily fallow that a global 
republic must be a “universal totall- 
tarianism?" This might well be so if it 
were a ‘“referendum-style" democracy, 
in which all the people elect directly the 
highest officers (as in the US presiden- 


APPROACHES TO POP 


find attitudes which go a lone way to 
explaining one of the main faults of the 
whole work. Mr phoma ig worried 
about the mass media. He helieves that 
too often they give expression to the 
values of our production-orientated 
society, and that hecause they are usually 
commercial products themselves, they 
are bound to be second-rate. OF course, 
much of what he says is widely agreed, 
but the fone in which he says it, with its 
slightly melodramatic characterisations 
of cynicul and irresponsible media con- 
trollers wielding immense powers ta 
inanipulate audiences they really despise 
for profit, is a degree too obsessive. The 
stance Ik defensive, the picture humour. 
less and black. 
But the real objection must be that this 
particular critical position is not one 
which admits of any excitement for the 
creative potential of the media within 
our society. The final impression we 
recelve is utterly pessimistic, and the 
tendency, as illustrated by Mr, Thamp- 
son and several of hix contributors, 15 
towards an extreme suspicion of the 
media which actually precludes diseri- 
mination within the media (the word, 
after all, suggests that there are some 
goad products), It alsa leads Denys 
Thompson fo paternalist talk about 
measures “ whereby people are pratec- 
ted fram themselves" and the need for 
experts “in the sphere of ‘ culturat’ 
health.” 
Philip Abrams has some interesting 
things to say in his piece on radio and 
televislon. As a socinlogist he knows that 
viewers bring various needs to tele- 
vision programmes which may have litfle 
In common with what they actually see, 
A consciousness in front of a TV set ix 
nat the traditional blank slata waiting 
ta be inscribed, because people “use 
television for their awn psychie pur 
Noses 

think we could profitably have had 
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tial clections). All the great dictators got 
themselves into power by the referendum 
principle, inanipulating the great 
roulette-wheel of the ballot box. 


But in the strictly republican system, 
the individual citizen votes for a loca 
or regional representative, who in turn 
belongs to a congress or parliament 
which elects higher officers, and so on - 
in pyramidal form. This was the original 
design of the US system, its intention 
being to preserve a democracy frot 
being the rule of an tgnoraut and indif- 
ferent majority. 

Alan Watts, 

Sausallto, California. 


Alan Watts 


I shoukt like to renund those interested 
in the ideas uf Alan Watts (‘The Human 
Game," Peace News, March 5) that most 
uf his books have been published in the 
ie 


The following appear to be in print: 


This is it (Murray, 15s., 1061) (“ Beat 
Zen, Square Zen, and Zen” is included 
in this volume of essays.) 

The Way of Zen (Pelican, 48., 1962) 
Myth and Ritual in Christianity (Thames 
and Hudson, 25s., 1054) 


The Supreme Identity 
1950) 

Nature, Man and Woman (Thames and 
Hludson, 18s., 1958) 


All these, whether in print or not, should 
be obtainable through the Public Library 
system. 

Finally, I would add that 7 found Mr 


(Faber, 1s, 


Watt's letter mast interesting and 
cngue pL oval ae 

Donald B. Wright, 

20 Coalway Koad, 

Brereton, 

Rugeley, 

Staffs. 


more information of this kind from a 
social scientist. Instead Mr Abrams pre- 
sents us with a rather confused and 
sometimes contradictory theory about 
“certain inherent tendencies of the 
broadcasting media" (i.e. tendencies to 
trivialisation} which for him apners to 
tuke on the farce of jaws, and to be based 
often on serious misundéerstandings of 
What art and entertainment are all 
about. Whut he seems te have done is 
to take certain undenlable obstacles 
fucing those wishing to provide worth- 
while television and treat them as laws 
of nature. There may woll be « coherent 
argument (indeed | have heard one} to 
stipport the contention that only dacu- 
penta ees programmes “are capable 
of being ylven universal appeal without 
compromising their subject matter,” but 
Mr Abrams daesn't make it, 

One hesitates to join in the inereasingt 

edges pastime of balting David Hal- 
waok, but more than usual restraint is 
required because here he appears at his 
very worst, writing about magazines. 
With the ail of quite insulting soelal 
stereotypes which rivil any of the ntaga- 
zine stereatypes he so vigorously castl 
gates, with a hal(developed and quite 
UnggLinactyry paychological framewark, 
and ahave all, with a quite astonishing 
arrogance, Mr Holbrook effectively atifies 
our interest in his passionate arisuiment, 
At one stage in his artlele Mr Holbrook 
spéaks favourably af “ane very gand 
piece” about sex in an otherwise quite 
undesirable paper for young pen le. The 
author is 4 Or Cameron. “Ur Cameron 
is merely employed ta secure contidence 
by adding apparent respectabllily and 
pasting) authority, He might well) be 
warrifiad if he realleed this.” Well, 
there's na excuse for him now, 

The remaining two essays comprise a 
decent but porenarkable lefe on 
recorded music ant a slight chapter oan 
industrial design, ; 
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“War with China” 
warning in US 


Two prominent Americans have issued 
warnings that influential men in the 
USA want to use the situation in Viet- 
nam to provoke a war with China. 


On March 5 Professor Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, who serves from time to time as a 
consultant to the Department of Defence, 
spoke at a press conference called by 
the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy; he attacked bombiny of 
North Vietnam (which, it was announced 
last Monday, is to be further extended 
with bomber pilots being permitted to 
select targets at will), saying it was 
“utterly erroneous” to think that such 
moves would win the war in South Viet- 
nam. 


Morgenthau said that the air raids 
against Communist North Vietnam were 
pushed by a “ group which wants to use 
the present situation in Vietnam in order 
to provoke war with China, because they 
believe that war with China is inevit- 
able,” and should be undertaken while 
China is weak militarily. 


Vietnam: Buddhists 
uncommitted on 
new movement 


ca 
At’ the “annual Buddhist canference in 
South Vietnam, which ended on March 
16, no organised hacking was given to 
Thich Quang Lien’s new “Struggle 
Moveinert for the Preservation of Peace 
and People’s Happiness,” nor was the 
new group rebuked, Thich Quang Lien 
{3 reported by the New York Times to 
have “all but dropped his activities on 
Rebull of oa negotiated peace settle- 
ment.” 


Leading members of the Cao Dai sect, 
a religious faction strong in parts of 
South Vietnam, tried to hold a press 
conference on March 17 to recommend 
that American forces be withdrawn from 


Ye said these groups were active in the 
Pentagon and State Department, but 
resisted requests for further identifica- 
tion of their asserted members by saying 
that their existence was “public 
knowledge.” 


On the same day Senator Wayne Morse, 
speaking at Stanford, California, said 
that he knew of nothing which would 
justify thinking that “if we kill enough 
and bomb enough North Vietnam and 
China will yield.” 

“The war hawks think they may get 
China to slip into an overt act so they 
can bomb the nuclear installations of 
China - and then the big show is on,” 
the Senator declared. “ You can’t win a 
war in China by bombing from the air,” 
Morse said, “and you cannot win a war 
in Asia with American ground troops - 
you ean hold, but you cannot win.” 


Morse repeated his advocacy of a nego- 


tiated settlement of the Vietnamese 
conflict. 
South Vietnam and_ stationed instead 


along the country’s borders, but police 
intervened and broke up the confer- 
ence. 


Last lriday leaders of a group in South 
Vietnam which hus been collecting sig- 
natures for a cease-lire petition were 
marched over the 17th parallel into 
North Vietnam; the South Vietnamese 
Government claimed to have evidence, 
which was not produced, that they were 
pro-Communist. 


“Stop the war 
in Vietnam” lobby 


Peggy Duff reports that CND is organis- 
ing a lobby of Parliament to take place 
from 6.30 p.m. onwards on Tuesday, 
March 30. The theme of the lobby will 
be “Stop the War in Vietnam.” 


West Indian writer | 


under house arrest 


The prominent West Indian writer, C. 
L. R. James, author of Black Jacobins, 
has been placed under virtual house 
arrest in the village of Barataria while 
on a visit to Trinidad. Mr James, who 
has been in the West Indies since March 
4 covering the cricket test series for the 
Times and the Observer, arrived in 
Trinidad on March 12, to report on 
matches due to begin in Port of Spain 
today. 


When Mr James arrived in Trinidad, he 
was searched and then served with two 
orders from the Commissioner of Police. 
One of these orders forbids him to leave 
Barataria, where his sister lives. The 
other forbids him to be out of doors 
between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. There is no 
post office in the village and Mr James’ 
telephone has been disconnected. He has 
only been permitted to send brief cable- 
grams to Britain. 

Mr James, who was born in Trinidad and 
retains Trinidadian citizenship, was from 
1959-1960 editor of the Nation, the off- 


Switzerland: 
war resister 
imprisoned 


Andrew Trusler reports from Geneva: 
On Monday, February 15, a young mem- 
ber of the Swiss War Registers Inter- 
national was tried in his absence by a 
military court in Geneva and sentenced 
to five months imprisonment, loss of civic 
rights for five years and costs. 

This case once again underlines the need 
for a Swiss statute for conscientious 
objectors, for which the WRI have been 
pressing for eet years. The present 
position is that all Swiss men have to 
undergo five months basic military train- 
ing and then do an annual three weeks 
“repetition course” up to the age of 
thirty. After that, they are kept in the 
reserve until they are 60 and have to 


Martin Luther King continued from page 4 


The old tasks of awakening the Negro 
to motion while educating America to 
fhe miseries of Negro poverty and 
humiliation in their manifold forms have 
substantially been accomplished. Demon- 
strations may be Iimited in the future, 
but contrary to some belief, they will 
not be abandoned. Demonstrations 
educate the onlooker as well as the par- 
ticipant, and education requires repeti- 
tion. That is one reason why they have 
not outlived their usefulness. Further- 
more, it would be false optimism to 
expect ready compliance to the new law 


everywhere. ‘The Negro’s weapon of 
non-violent direct action is his only 
serviceable tool against injustice. He 


may be willing lo sheath that sword but 
he has Jearned the wisdom of keeping 
it sharp. 

In the next period, Negroes are Itkely 
to find new white Southern allies of even 
greater importance among the rural and 
urban poor. [t is an irony of American 
history that Negroes have been oppressed 
and subjected to discrimination by many 


whose economic circumstances were 
scarcely better than their own. The 
social advantages which softened the 


economic disabilities of Southern poor 
whites sre now beginning to lose sume 
of their attractions as these whites 
realise what materjal benefits are escap- 
ing them. The section of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which withholds federal aid 
when it is used discriminatorily in feder- 
ally-assisted programmes has revolution- 
ary implications. It tles the interests of 
whites who desperately need relief from 
their impoverishment to the Negro who 
has the same needs. The barriers of 
sagregation are splintering under the 
strain of economic deprivation which 
cuts across caste lines. To climb the 
economic ladder, Negra and while will 
pete to steady it together, or both wil} 
all, 

The jntense yearning in contemporary 


society for material goods will inexorably 
act as pressure on the poor while to 
moderate his bias. The operation of these 
interacting forces is at an early stage, 
but it 18 real. Many poor whites who aro 
still mired in prejudice voted far the 
same candidate as had the Negro. They 
could participate in a de facto alliance 
in the privacy of the poling booth. How- 
ever, when the votes were counted, the 
realily of this alliance became evident, 
and before long the open secret will have 
to be frankly acknowledged. 

This is already occurring among many 
who have run for office in different areas 
of the South. Many old-line political 
leaders have been contending for office. 
The faces were the same as of old, but 
Jouking closely, one cnuld see that some 
of the features had changed. Especially, 
the lanyuage had changed: “ Negro,” 
not “darky ”; “the law of the land,’ not 
“States’ rights”; the “new prosperily 
and affluence,” not the “old Southern 
traditions.” These new phrases may be 
uttered with many private agomes, but 
their commitments are public. 


* * * 


The contemporary civil rights movement 
must select from the multifude of issues 
those principal ereative reforms which 
will have broad transforming power to 
affect the whole movement of society. 
Behind these goals it must then tirelessly 
organise widespread struggle. The spe- 
cific selection of the correct and appro- 
priate programmes requires considerable 
discussion and is beyond the purview of 
this study. A few guidelines are, how- 
over, immediately evident. 


One point of central importance for this 
period is that the distribution of Negroes 
peoe ran icaily makes a single national 
tactical programme impractical. During 
the Civil War, Frederick Douglass per- 
celved the difference in problems of 
Negroes in the North and in the South. 


He championed emancipation, aside from 
iis moral imperatives, because ils impact 
would transform the South. For the 
North, his principal demand was integra- 
tion of Nezroes into the Union Army. 


Similarly today, the Negro of the South 
requires in the first place the opportunity 
{9 exercise clementary rights and to be 
shielded from terror and oppression by 
reliable, alert government protection. 
Hie should not have to stake his life, his 
home or his security merely to enjoy the 
right to vote. On the other hand, in the 
North, he already has many basic rights 
and a fair measure of state protection. 
There, his quest is toward a more sig- 
nificant participation in government, and 
the restructuring of his economic life 
to end ghetto existence. 


Very different tactics will be required 
ty achieve these disparate goals. Many 
of the mistakes made by Northern move- 
ments may he traced to the spplication 
of tactics that work in Birmingham but 
produce no results in Northern ghettos. 
Demonstrations in the streets of the 
Sonth reveal the cruel fascism under- 
lacing the social order there. No such 
result attends a similar effort in the 
North. However, rent strikes, school 
boycotts, electoral alliances summon sub- 
stantial support from Negroes, and 
dramatise the specific grievances peculiar 
tu those communities. 


With the maturation of the civil rights 
movement, growing out of the struggles 
of 1963 and 1964, new tactical devices 
will emerge, The most important single 
imperative is that we continue moving 
forward with the indomitable spirit af 
those two turbulent years. It is worth 
recalling the admonition of Napoleon 
(he was thinking of conquest, but what 
he said was true also of constructive 
movements): “In order to have good 
soldiers, a nation must always be at 
war.” 


cial publication of the People’s National 
Movement, the Trinidad governlls 
party. He held this position at the 1? 
tation of the party. He was also firs 
secretary of the West Indian TFeder®, 
Labour Party which was the governité 
party of the West Indian Federal! 
until its demise. Since 1960 Mr Jam, 
has lived in London. The government 4 
Trinidad has offered no explanation 
its action in arresting Mr James, | 
has it indicated whether it will alo 
him to leave the island. 


The Union of West Indian Students nn 
several prominent West Indians, amo 
them Dr David Pitt, Sir Learie Consta® 
tine, Jan Carew, and George Lamminh| 
have cabled protests to the governmel: 
of Trinidad and to the High Commisslo&® 
In the event no explanation is given ¥ 

the government for its action, these si 
other West Indian groups and ind 
duals are planning a demonstration | 

the Trinidad and Tabago High Comm” 
sion this Friday at 5 p.m. 


report for an annual inspection of the! 
arms and equipment. Those who are Mt). 
can escape the military training by pay 
ing a special tax, but there is no prov. 
sion for COs, A CO is usually sentenced! 
to imprisonment once or twice and *) 
then found to be unstable-by an af 
psychiatrist, after which he is excus 
further service. P a“ 

ug 


In the present case, Alfredo C. (his 0 

is not given in accordance with Awl 
Law), who fives in La Chaux-de-For 
N.W. Switzerland, had completed P@ 
basic training in 1961 gadehis*repetilim 
course in 1962. In 1963 he had been 4 
cused on medical grounds and in 19 

had refused to report for his coursé 


At the beginning of the hearing, Lt 
prosecutor, Major Maltre, asked tht 
court to order €’s arrest, but the juggs 
refused this on the grounds that it wou" 
take too long. It was stated before U. 
court that C had refused to undergo i 
psychiatric test as this was an “ inae 
muissible solution to the problem of cot” 
scientious objectors in Switzerland.” ™% 
demanded the right to do some form % 
alternative service and pointed out til 
the choice now before the world was 
live together or to dice together. If me 
accepted the first choice, he would seh 
realising on a world scale that wat) 
his predecessors had done on a nations 
scale centuries ago in building natio? 
communities, “) 
The prosecutor said that the accused i 
hased his stand on humanitarian proun. 
and not on religious motives. He cou. 
find nothing in the files in favour of 1 
accused, The psychlatric test, he adden 
was solely to discover whether there eh 
a question of diminished responsibility 
Ho thought that the accused lack 
courage in not appearing before i 
court and said that only a small numbe 
of citizens shared the CO’s views. vr 
After the judge had pronounced ie 
tence, two young men in the pis 
gallery stood up and shouted “ This Be 
scandal which our country will reme™y 
ber.” They were immediately arrestee 
and sentenced to three days detent, 
and fines of 100 Swiss Francs @ 
each. 

When C€ has been released he jogs 
probably be called up again for his net 
repetition course and he risks furt | 
terms of imprisonment for each ant 
refusal. If he continues his stand axallc, 
the psychiatric “back door,” the © 


could drag on for several years. - 

CND—new 

headquarters , 
fl 
Kr 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmamt 
has moved from its premises in Ce 4 
sian Street to new headquarters Wight | 
Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1.. | 
new telephone numbers are: Naty i 
CND, CHA 8872/3; Youth CND, | 
3463; London CND, CHA 3506. a | 
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